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Chapter I 



Introduction: The Significance 
of the Western Development 



In my previous series of lectures I abstained as far as pos- 
sible from dealing with the history of Christian culture, not 
because this lies outside the scope of the Gifford Lectures, 
but because it is the culture to which we all in some sense 
belong, and therefore it is impossible for us to study it in 
the same way as the cultures of the remote past which we 
can see only through the opaque medium of archaeology 
or the cultures of the non-European world which we have 
to understand from the outside and from a distance. This 
involves a difference in the quality of our knowledge which 
may almost be compared to the difference between the as- 
tronomer's knowledge of another planet and the geogra- 
pher’s knowledge of the earth on which we live. There is 
not only a far greater mass of material available for the 
study of Western culture than for that of any other; but 
our knowledge is also more intimate and internal. Western 
culture has been the atmosphere we breathe and the life 
we live: it is our own way of life and the way of life of 
our ancestors; and therefore we know it not merely by docu- 
ments and monuments, but from our personal experience. 

Hence any study of religion which ignores and leaves on 
one side the accumulated experience of the Christian past 
and looks exclusively to the remote and partially incompre- 
hensible evidence derived from the study of alien religious 
traditions or even to our own abstract notions of the nature 
of religion and the conditions of rdigious knowledge is 
bound to be not merely incomplete but insubstantial and 
unreal. And this is most of all the case when we are consid- 
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ering, as in these lectures, the problem of Religion and Cul- 
ture-the intricate and far-reaching network of relations 
that unite the social way of life with the spiritual beliefs 
and values, which are accepted by society as the ultimate 
laws of life and the ultimate standards of individual and 
social behaviour; for these relations can only be studied in 
the concrete, in their total historical reality. The great 
world religions are, as it were, great rivers of sacred tradi- 
tion which flow down through the ages and through chang- 
ing historical landscapes which they irrigate and fertilize. 
But as a rule we cannot trace them to their source, which 
is lost in unexplored tracks of the remote past. It is rare 
indeed to find a culture in which the whole course of this 
religious development can be traced from beginning to end 
in the full light of history. But the history of Christendom 
is an outstanding exception to this tendency. We know the 
historical environment in which Christianity first arose: we 
possess the letters of the founders of the Churches to the 
first Christian communities in Europe, and we can trace 
in detail the successive stages by which the new religion 
penetrated the West 

Thenceforward, at least during the last sixteen centuries, 
the mass of material available for study is so huge that it 
exceeds the capacity of the individual mind to grasp it. 

Consequently the study of Western religion and West- 
ern culture is difficult from the opposite reason to that 
which renders the study of prehistoric and ancient oriental 
religions difficult: because we know too much rather than 
too little— because the vast field of study has had to be 
divided among a number of different- sciences, each of 
which is further subdivided into specialized branches of 
study which in turn become autonomous fields of study. 

But while this process of specialization has increased our 
knowledge of almost every aspect of history, it has had an 
unfortunate influence on the study with which we are con- 
cerned, since it has tended to separate and divide the de- 
ments that we have to unite and bring together. On the 
one side, the scientific historian has concentrated his re- 
searches on the criticism of sources and documents; on the 
other, the student of Christianity has devoted himself to 
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the history of dogma and ecclesiastical institutions, with 
the result that we have a number of highly developed sepa- 
rate studies— political history, constitutional history, and 
economic history, on the one side, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the history of dogma, and liturgiology on the other. 
But the vital subject of the creative interaction of religion 
and culture in the life of Western society has been left out 
and almost forgotten, since from its nature it has no place 
in the organized scheme of specialized disciplines. It has 
been left to the amateur and to the man of letters. It is 
only thanks to some exceptional foundation like that of the 
Gifford Lectures that it is possible to find an opportunity 
to bring it into relation with academic studies. 

But meanwhile, outside the academic world, new social 
forces have been at work which have used history, or a 
particular version of history, for social ends, as a means to 
change men’s lives and actions. And the rise of these new 
political ideologies and ideological theories of history has 
shown that the development of scientific specialism has in 
no way lessened man’s need for an historical faith, an in- 
terpretation of contemporary culture in terms of social 
processes and spiritual ends, whether these ends are defined 
in religious or secular formulae. This conflict of ideologies, 
the Marxian doctrine of historical materialism and the at- 
tempt of the new totalitarian states to create historical 
myths as a psychological basis of social unity, have all made 
us realize that history does not consist in the laborious ac- 
cumulation of facts, but has a direct bearing on the fate 
of modem society. To vote in an election or a plebiscite 
to-day has ceased in many European countries to be a 
purely political action. It has become an affirmation of 
faith in a particular social philosophy and a theory of his- 
tory; a decision between two or three mutually exclusive 
forms of civilization. I do not say this is a good thing; on 
the contrary, it means that history and social philosophy 
are being distorted and debased by political propaganda 
and party feeling. Nevertheless much the same thing hap- 
pened in the past in the sphere of religion, and yet these 
ages of religious controversy were also ages of high religious 
achievement. 
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This transportation of the ultimate problems of history 
and culture from the study to the market-place and the 
hustings is not the result of any trahison des clercs, but is 
the inevitable result of the awakening of public opinion 
to their significance and relevance. And it is of vital im- 
portance that the gap between the popular political inter- 
ests in these questions and the scientific and philosophic 
study of them should not be too wide. The increasing 
specialization of modem higher studies creates a real dan- 
ger in this respect, so that a situation may conceivably arise 
in which the specialist exists solely to provide expert advice 
to the politician and the journalist, and no one is left to 
criticize the official ideology which is imposed on the com- 
munity not so much by deliberate propaganda as by the 
bureaucratic control of education, information and pub- 
licity. 

It would be a strange fatality if the great revolution by 
which Western man has subdued nature to his purposes 
should end in the loss of his own spiritual freedom, but 
this might well happen if an increasing technical control 
of the state over the life and thought of its members should 
coincide with a qualitative decline in the standards of our 
culture. An ideology in the modem sense of the word is 
very different from a faith, although it is intended to ful- 
fil the same sociological functions. It is the work of man, 
an instrument by which the conscious political will at- 
tempts to mould the social tradition to its purpose. But 
faith looks beyond the world of man and his works; it in- 
troduces man to a higher and more universal range of 
reality than the finite and temporal world to which the 
state and the economic order belong. And thereby it in- 
troduces into human life an dement of spiritual freedom 
which may have a creative and transforming influence on 
man’s social culture and historical destiny as well as on his 
inner personal experience. If therefore we study a culture 
as a whole, we shall find there is an intimate rdation be- 
tween its religious faith and its social achievement. Even 
a religion which is explicitly other-worldly and appears to 
deny all the values and standards of human society may, 
nevertheless, exert a dynamic influence on culture and pro- 
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vide the driving forces in movements of social change. 
“Religion is the key of history,” said Lord Acton, and 
to-day, when we realize the tremendous influence of the 
unconscious on human behaviour and the power of re- 
ligion to bind and loose these hidden forces, Acton’s say- 
ing has acquired a wider meaning than he realized. 

It is true that this factor does not seem to play a large 
part in the history of modem civilization. The great 
changes that have transformed the conditions of human 
life in every continent and have gone a long way towards 
the creation of a single world society seem at first sight to 
be the result of purely secular and economic causes. Yet 
none of these causes seems adequate to explain the magni- 
tude of the European achievement. 

How did it come about that a small group of peoples in 
Western Europe should in a relatively short space of time 
acquire the power to transform the world and to emanci- 
pate themselves from man’s age-long dependence on the 
forces of nature? In the past this miraculous achievement 
was explained as the manifestation of a universal Law of 
Progress which governed the universe and led mankind by 
inevitable stages from apehood to perfection. To-day such 
theories are no longer acceptable, since we have come to 
see how much they depend on an irrational optimism 
which was part of the phenomenon they attempted to ex- 
plain. Instead we now tend to ask ourselves what were the 
factors in European culture which explain the peculiar 
achievement of Western man? or to use the brutal and ex- 
pressive American phrase, “What makes him tick?” But 
when we reach this point we shall find the religious factor 
does have a very important bearing upon the question. 

For as I wrote eighteen years ago: “Why is it that Europe 
alone among the civilizations of the world has been con- 
tinually shaken and transformed by an energy of spiritual 
unrest that refuses to be content with the unchanging law 
of social tradition which rules the oriental cultures? It is 
because its religious ideal has not been die worship of time- 
less and changeless perfection but a spirit that strives to 
incorporate itself in humanity and to change the world. 
In the West the spiritual power has not been immobilized 
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in a sacred social order like the Confucian state in China 
and the Indian caste system. It has acquired social freedom 
and autonomy and consequently its activity has not been 
confined to the religious sphere but has had far-reaching 
effects on every aspect of social and intellectual life. 

"These secondary results are not necessarily of religious 
or moral value from the Christian point of view— but the 
fact remains that they are secondary to and dependent on 
the existence of a spiritual force without which they either 
would not have been or would have been utterly different. 

"This is true of the humanist culture in spite of the 
secularism and naturalism which seem so characteristic of 
it. The more one studies the origins of humanism, the 
more one is brought to recognize the existence of an ele- 
ment which is not only spiritual but definitely Christian. 

"It may be objected that this is only one and not the 
most important aspect of the Humanist movement. But 
even the purdy naturalistic achievements of the Renais- 
sance were dependent on its Christian antecedents. Hu- 
manism was, it is true, a return to nature, a rediscovery of 
man and the natural world. But the author of the discovery, 
the active principle in the change was not the natural man; 
it was Christian man— the human type that had been pro- 
duced by ten centuries of spiritual disdpline and inten- 
sive cultivation of the inner life. The great men of the 
Renaissance were spiritual men even when they were most 
deeply immersed in the temporal order. It was from the 
accumulated resources of their Christian past that they ac- 
quired the energy to conquer the material world and to 
create the new spiritual culture.” 1 

Now what I said here about the origins of the Humanist 
culture seems to me to be equally true of the age of the 
Enlightenment and the nineteenth century, when Western 
culture conquered and transformed the world. It is easy 
enough to present the history of this European expansion 
as a process of imperialistic aggression and economic ex- 
ploitation. But aggression and exploitation are nothing new 
in world history, and if they suffice to explain the European 

1 From Christianity and the New Age, pp. 94-96 ( 1931 ) . 
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achievement; it might have been realized hundreds or 
thousands of years earlier by any of the world empires that 
have successively held the stage of history. 

The peculiar achievement of Western culture in modem 
times is due to a new element which was not present in the 
older type of imperialism. 

For, side by side with the natural aggressiveness and the 
lust for power and wealth which are so evident in Euro- 
pean history, there were also new spiritual forces driving 
Western man towards a new destiny. The activity of the 
Western mind, which manifested itself alike in scientific 
and technical invention as well as in geographical discovery, 
was not the natural inheritance of a particular biological 
type; it was the result of a long process of education which 
gradually changed the orientation of human thought and 
enlarged the possibilities of social action. In this process 
the vital factor was not the aggressive power of conquerors 
and capitalists, but the widening of the capacity of human 
intelligence and the development of new types of creative 
genius and ability. 

The other great world cultures realized their own syn- 
thesis between religion and life and then maintained their 
sacred order unchanged for centuries and millennia. But 
Western civilization has been the great ferment of change 
in the world, because the changing of the world became an 
integral part of its cultural ideal. Centuries before the 
achievements of modem science and technology Western 
man had conceived the idea of a magna instauratio of the 
sciences which would open new ways for human under- 
standing and change the fortunes of the human race. 

Nor was this the unique vision of a solitary genius. We 
can see to-day that Francis Bacon was much nearer to the 
Middle Ages in his thought than Macaulay and his genera- 
tion believed; indeed in some respects his thought is nearer 
to that of his namesake Roger Bacon than to that of Gali- 
leo. For it was Roger Bacon who first conceived the idea of 
a total synthesis of scientific and philosophic knowledge 
which would enlarge the bounds of human life and give 
Christian civilization power to unite the world. 

But with Roger Bacon we find ourselves back in the full 
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stream of medieval culture— a culture which was as com- 
pletely dominated by religious beliefs and embodied in 
religious institutions as any of the great religious cultures of 
the Eastern world. And ibis medieval culture was the 
matrix in which the Western type was formed and the 
ultimate source of the new forces that have moved and 
transformed the world. The older school of "enlightened" 
rationalist historians dismissed the thousand years of me- 
dieval history as an age of intellectual darkness and social 
stagnation— an aimless wandering in the wilderness be- 
tween tiie old world of classical culture and the Promised 
Land of modem Enlightenment and Liberty. But thanks 
to the disinterested work of the historians of the last cen- 
tury and a half, we have now come to understand that 
these centuries were ages of intense social and spiritual 
activity and often of violent conflict and revolutionary 
change. From Cassiodorus and Bede to Erasmus and Co- 
pernicus the tradition of thought was never completely in- 
terrupted; so that we can follow the sequence of culture 
without a break from the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West to the age of the Renaissance. 

No doubt it is easy to see how the Humanist or rational- 
ist notion of the Dark Ages arose. From the economic point 
of view the early Middle Ages were indeed a period of 
retrogression and stagnation; there were long periods in 
which commercial activity was at a standstill and city life 
had almost disappeared. 

From the political point of view there were times in 
which the state was reduced almost to vanishing point and 
the classical tradition of citizenship and public law seemed 
to be extinguished. Even from the intellectual point of view 
the scientific achievements of the ancient world were for- 
gotten for centuries and the standard of literary culture 
was often rudimentary. Yet in spite of all this, Western 
culture preserved a spiritual energy which was independent 
of political power or economic prosperity. Even in the dark- 
est periods of the Middle Ages this dynamic principle con- 
tinued to operate. For what distinguishes Western culture 
from the other world civilizations is its missionary char- 
acter— its transmission horn one people to another in a con- 
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tinuous series of spiritual movements. Christianity first 
entered Western Europe as a missionary movement which 
originated in the Hellenistic cities of the Levant, and for 
centuries the men from the East— Paul, Irenaeus, Athana- 
sius, Cassian, Theodore of Tarsus, and the Greek and 
Syrian Popes of the eighth century— played a leading part 
in laying the foundations of Western Christianity. In the 
age which followed the fall of the Empire, this process of 
transmission was continued, by the Christians of the West- 
ern provinces towards the barbarian peoples, as we see in 
St. Patrick's mission to Ireland, St. Amand's evangelization 
of Belgium and above all in the epoch-making work of 
Gregory the Great for the conversion of England. 

Up to this point the spread of Christian culture in the 
West followed the normal course of expansion from East 
to West— from the old centres of higher culture towards 
the younger and less civilized peoples and lands. But from 
the sixth century this process is reversed by a new move- 
ment of missionary activity passing from the West to East, 
from the new Christian peoples of Ireland and England to 
the Continent— a movement which was not confined to the 
conversion of Dutch and German pagans, but which also 
led to the reform of the Frankish Church and the revival 
of education and classical learning. This marks a new de- 
parture in the history of civilization, since it involved a 
dualism between cultural leadership and political power 
which distinguishes Western culture from that of the 
Byzantine world where the political centre continued to be 
the centre of culture, as it was also for the most part in the 
older oriental societies. 

This independence of cultural leadership and political 
power was one of the main factors that produced the free- 
dom and the dynamic activity of Western culture. For 
European history is the history of a series of renaissances— 
of spiritual and intellectual revivals which arose independ- 
ently, usually under religious influences, and were trans- 
mitted by a spontaneous process of free communication. 
In the earlier Middle Ages the chief organ of this process 
of transmission was the monastic order and its motive force 
was the quest for individual perfection or salvation. It was 
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this motive which led Columba to Scotland and Columban 
to Burgundy and Boniface to Germany, and in each case the 
spiritual initiative of the individual became embodied in 
a corporate institution which in its turn became the centre 
of a new movement of transmission, like the movement 
from Iona to Lindisfame and the creation of a new Chris- 
tian culture in Northumbria, the reform of Gallic monas- 
ticism which proceeded from Columban’s foundation at 
Luxeuil, and the influence of the Anglo-Saxon foundation 
of Fulda on Christian culture in Germany. 

We find a similar process at work in later periods of the 
Middle Ages, e.g. in the influence of the monastic reform- 
ers of Burgundy and Lorraine Qn the reform of the Church 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, or in the work of the 
Italians in Normandy, where a succession of monastic 
leaders from Northern Italy— William of Volpiano, John of 
Fecamp, Lanfianc of Bee and Anselm of Canterbury- 
raised Normandy from a semi-barbaric condition to a posi- 
tion of intellectual leadership in North-Western Europe. 
But during the later centuries of the Middle Ages the vital 
movement of culture was by no means confined to monastic 
life. It was represented in every field of social and intel- 
lectual activity, from the economic activity of commune 
and gild up to the abstract level of science and meta- 
physics. Everywhere we find the same rapid and spontane- 
ous transmission of influences from one end of Western 
Europe to the other; everywhere we see the co-operation of 
men and movements of diverse national origins which 
tended towards the creation of a common but highly 
variegated pattern of culture throughout Western Chris- 
tendom. Nor did this cease with the medieval period, for 
the Renaissance itself was a typical example of this free 
process of communication and creation which passed from 
one country to another, uniting men of different race and 
language in common cultural aims and a fellowship of 
ideas. 

It may be objected that all this is in no way peculiar to 
Western culture, but is of the very nature of the process of 
cultural development and change everywhere and always. 
But though every culture produces elements of change and 
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many of them have experienced religious or intellectual 
movements which have been generated and transmitted 
by the free spiritual activity of individuals, there has been 
none in which the movement of change has so transfused 
the whole life of the culture that the two have become 
identified. The ancient oriental cultures were all based on 
the conception of a sacred order which ruled every aspect of 
man's life and which must be preserved and handed on 
unchanged and complete, if society is to survive. The civili- 
zation of China is the most typical and successful of these 
cultures, and though China has owed much to the intru- 
sion of independent spiritual movements, notably to that 
of Buddhist monasticism, it has always regarded such 
movements as foreign to the sacred order of Chinese life, 
whether they were condemned wholeheartedly as mortal 
enemies of the Confucian tradition, or tolerated half- 
heartedly as spiritual luxuries which could be added like 
an exotic ornament to the body of native tradition. 

It is only in Western Europe that the whole pattern of 
the culture is to be found in a continuous succession and 
alternation of free spiritual movements; so that every cen- 
tury of Western history shows a change in the balance of 
cultural elements, and the appearance of some new spirit- 
ual force which creates new ideas and institutions and 
produces a further movement of social change. 

Only once in the history of Western Europe do we see an 
attempt to create a unitary, all-embracing, sacred order, 
comparable to that of the Byzantine culture or to those 
of the oriental world. This was the Carolingian Empire 
which was conceived as the society of the whole Chris- 
tian people under the control of a theocratic monarchy, 
and which attempted to regulate every detail of life and 
thought down to the method of ecclesiastical chant and 
the rules of the monastic order by legislative decrees and 
governmental inspection. But this was a brief and unsuc- 
cessful episode which stands out in sharp contrast to the 
general course of Western development, and, even so, its 
cultural achievement was largely dependent on the contri- 
bution of independent elements coming from outside the 
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Empire, like Alcuin from England, John Scotus from Ire- 
land and Theodulf from Spain. 

Apart from this single exceptional case, there has never 
been any unitary organization of Western culture apart 
from that of the Christian Church, which provided an ef- 
fective principle of social unity. And even in the Middle 
Ages the religious unity imposed by the Church never con- 
stituted a true theocracy of the oriental type, since it in- 
volved a dualism between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers, which produced an internal tension in Western 
society and was a fertile source of criticism and change. 
Nevertheless throughout the whole history of Western Eu- 
rope down to the last century the absence of unitary or- 
ganization and of a single uniform source of culture did not 
destroy the spiritual continuity of the Western tradition. 
Behind the ever-changing pattern of Western culture there 
was a living faith which gave Europe a certain sense of 
spiritual community, in spite of all the conflicts and divi- 
sions and social schisms that marked its history. It is often 
difficult to trace the connection between this spirit of faith 
and the new movements of change which often seem to 
represent a radical denial of any common spiritual basis. 
Nevertheless, when we study these movements closely we 
shall usually find that such a connection does really exist. 

In fact, nowhere is the dynamism of Western religion 
more strikingly manifested than in the indirect and uncon- 
scious influence it has exercised on the social and intellec- 
tual movements which were avowedly secular. It is easy to 
find examples of this in the history of the modem revolu- 
tionaiy and reformist movements, but by far the most im- 
portant and the most interesting is to be found in the his- 
tory of the rise of the modem scientific movement which 
has had such immeasurable importance in the history of 
the modem world. 

But I do not propose to deal with this subject in my 
present lectures; only a man like Pierre Duhem, who was 
at once a scientist, an historian and a philosopher, is capa- 
ble of undertaking such a task, and even he did not live to 
complete the task he had set himself. What I wish to do is 
to study the earlier phases of the Western development 
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and to see how far the formation of the Western Europe 
culture complex was conditioned by religious factors. 

At this stage of European history the relations between 
religion and culture are to be seen in their simplest form. 
No historian denies that the coming of Christianity to the 
peoples of the West had a profound effect on their culture; 
nevertheless this great spiritual revolution left the material 
conditions of Western life unchanged. There remained an 
immense gulf between the semi-barbarian society of Mero- 
vingian Gaul and Anglo-Saxon Britain and the mature 
religious culture of the Christian Empire— between the 
mind of a man like St. Augustine or Boethius and that of 
the warrior chiefs like Clovis or Chilperic who controlled 
the destinies of the West. The rise of the new Western 
European culture is dominated by this sharp dualism be- 
tween two cultures, two social traditions and two spiritual 
worlds— the war society of the barbarian kingdom with its 
cult of heroism and aggression and the peace society of the 
Christian Church with its ideals of asceticism and renuncia- 
tion and its high theological culture. Nor is its importance 
confined to the Dark Ages from a.d. 500-1000; it remains 
characteristic in some degree of medieval culture as a whole 
and its effects are still traceable in the later history of West- 
ern Europe. Indeed I believe that it is to be regarded as 
the principal source of that dynamic element which is of 
such decisive significance for Western culture. 

But it is important to realize that this dualism was not 
simply a crude dualism of opposition and conflict. At a rela- 
tively early period it was sublimated on the higher level of 
culture and became an internal principle of polarity and 
tension. Thus already in the first century of Northumbrian 
Christianity the tradition of Latin patristic culture found 
its worthiest representative in the barbarous North in the 
person of the Venerable Bede, and it is no less significant 
that the last work of the last Roman philosopher— the De 
Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius— should have been 
first translated into the vernacular by a warrior king in the 
interval of his heroic struggles with the Danes for the 
preservation of Western Christendom. 

This creative process of cultural assimilation which finds 
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conscious expression in the literary tradition was also at 
work in the dqrfh of the individual conscience and in the 
growth of new social institutions. We see it in the lives of 
the saints, in the laws of the kings, in the letters of mis- 
sionaries and scholars, and in the songs of poets. No doubt 
all the evidence we possess sheds but a fitful and uncertain 
light on the vital realities of the social process. Yet even 
so our knowledge of the origins of Western culture is far 
more authentic and detailed than anything we possess in 
the case of the other great cultures of the ancient or the 
oriental world. 

But there are other respects in which we are better 
equipped to understand the birth process of Western cul- 
ture than our predecessors. The historians and philosophers 
whose minds were formed by the liberal enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century could feel little interest and no 
spiritual sympathy with ages in which the darkness of bar- 
barism seemed only to be deepened by religious super- 
stition and monastic asceticism; while in the nineteenth 
century the nationalist tendencies that were nowhere 
stronger than in the field of history reacted towards an un- 
critical idealization of Teutonic and Slavonic barbarians and 
caused the unity of Western culture to be ignored or 
depreciated. 

But our generation has been forced to realize how fragile 
and unsubstantial are the barriers that separate civilization 
from the forces of destruction. We have learnt that barba- 
rism is not a picturesque myth or a half-forgotten memory 
of a long-passed stage of history, but an ugly underlying 
reality which may erupt with shattering force whenever the 
moral authority of a civilization loses its control. 

For us, therefore, the history of the Dark Ages and the 
first beginnings of a new culture in the West fourteen hun- 
dred years ago have acquired, or ought to acquire, a new 
significance. We can understand better than Gibbon the 
desperate struggle of the later Empire to maintain its higher 
standards of urban culture and civilized order under the 
weight of a top-heavy bureaucracy against the constant 
pressure of war and invasion, and we can realize in a more 
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intimate way than the nineteenth-century historians what 
were the feelings of the Roman provincials when the dikes 
at last broke and the tide of barbarism spread ever more 
widely over the land. 

Above all, we are in a better position to appreciate the 
vital function of religion both as a principle of continuity 
and conservation and as the source of new spiritual life. 
In that age religion was the only power that remained un- 
affected by the collapse of civilization, by the loss of faith 
in social institutions and cultural traditions and by the loss 
of hope in life. Wherever genuine religion exists it must 
always possess this quality, since it is of the essence of re- 
ligion to bring man into relation with transcendent and 
eternal realities. Therefore it is natural that the Dark Ages 
of history— the hour of human failure and impotence- 
should also be the hour when the power of eternity is mani- 
fested. Inevitably these ages of the death and birth of cul- 
tures are furthest withdrawn from the light of history. But 
where, as in the case of the origins of our own culture, we 
are able in some degree to penetrate the darkness, it is 
possible to see something of the creative process at work in 
the depths of the social consciousness; and however incom- 
plete this knowledge may be, it is of very high value for the 
student of religion and the student of culture. 




Chapter II 



The Religious Origins of 
Western Culture: The Church 
and the Barbarians 



The beginnings of Western culture are to be found in the 
new spiritual community which arose from the ruins of the 
Roman Empire owing to the conversion of the Northern 
barbarians to the Christian faith. The Christian Church 
inherited the traditions of the Empire. It came to the bar- 
barians as the bearer of a higher civilization, endowed with 
the prestige of Roman law and the authority of the Roman 
name. The breakdown of the political organization of the 
Roman Empire had left a great void which no barbarian 
king or general could fill, and this void was filled by the 
Church as the teacher and law-giver of the new peoples. 
The Latin Fathers— Ambrose, Augustine, Leo and Gregory 
—were in a real sense the fathers of Western culture, since 
it was only in so far as the different peoples of the West 
were incorporated in the spiritual community of Christen- 
dom that they acquired a common culture. It is this, above 
all, that distinguishes the Western development from that 
of the other world civilizations. The great cultures of the 
ancient East, like China and India, were autochthonous 
growths which represent a continuous process of develop- 
ment in which religion and culture grew together from the 
same sociological roots and the same natural environment. 
But in the West it was not so. Primitive Europe outside 
the Mediterranean lands preserved no common centre and 
no unified tradition of spiritual culture. The people of the 
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North possessed no written literature, no cities, no stone 
architecture. They were, in short, “barbarians”; and it was 
only by Christianity and the elements of a higher culture 
transmitted to them by the Church that Western Europe 
acquired unity and form. 

This missionary aspect of Western culture, of which I 
have already spoken in the Introduction, is older than 
Christianity, since it goes back to the remote past beyond 
the beginnings of recorded history. Even the Romans in the 
midst of their ruthless conquest of empire were not un- 
conscious of it, and when the greatest of Latin poets set 
himself to create a national epic, he chose for his hero not 
the typical heroic warrior but a kind of pilgrim father, the 
pious long-suffering Aeneas who was charged with the 
providential mission to found a new city and bring the gods 
to Latium: 



genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque dta moenia Rotnae. 

Now the Virgilian myth became the Christian reality. 
When St. Paul, in obedience to the warning of a dream, 
set sail from Troy in a.d. 49 and came to Philippi in Mace- 
donia he did more to change the course of history than the 
great battle that had decided the fate of the Roman Em- 
pire on the same spot nearly a century earlier, for he 
brought to Europe the seed of a new life which was ulti- 
mately destined to create a new world. All this took place 
underneath the surface of history, so that it was unrecog- 
nized by the leaders of contemporary culture, like Gallio 
the brother of Seneca, who actually saw it taking place be- 
neath their eyes. But it is impossible to read the contem- 
porary account of these journeys and the letters that St. 
Paul wrote to the first Christian communities of Europe 
and Asia Minor without realizing that a new principle had 
been introduced into the static civilization of the Roman 
world that contained infinite possibilities of change. As the 
mob at Salonika protested: these men have turned the 
world upside down, proclaiming another king than Caesar 
—Jesus. And so indeed they did, and this act of creative 
revolution marks the beginning of a new era in world his- 
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tory, and, above all, in the history of the West. Up to this 
point Europe had been divided between the Roman world 
and the outer world of barbarians. Now the Roman world 
was itself divided between the servants of Caesar and the 
servants of Christ. In the course of centuries this latter di- 
vision was finally overcome by the conversion of the Empire, 
so that Roman and Christian became almost synonymous 
terms. But by that time the power of the Empire in the 
West was broken. Rome was no longer the capital of 
Caesar, it had become the Apostolic See. To St. Leo and 
his contemporaries the Roman Empire was an instrument 
in the hands of providence to bring the nations together to 
receive the Gospel of Christ. St. Peter and St. Paul had 
taken the place of Romulus and Remus as the founders of 
the second Rome, the Urbs sacerdotdis et regalis, which 
was the centre of the Christian world: 

En omne sub regnum Remi 
mortale concessit genus 
idem loquuntur dissoni 
ritus, idipsum sentiunt. 

Hoc destinatum, quo magis 
jus Christiani nominis, 
quodcunque terrarum jacet, 
uno inligaret vinculo . 1 

Thus the conversion of the Roman Empire, the process 
by which the state of Augustus and Nero became the state 
of Constantine and Theodosius, has a vital relation to the 
rise of the new culture. This has never been adequately 
recognized by the historians, owing to the curious divorce 
between ancient and modem history which has caused the 
study of the transitional age of the third and fourth cen- 
turies to be so neglected in English education, which in 
this respect was still influenced by the ideals and prejudices 
of the Italian humanists. And these prejudices, in turn, re- 

1 Prudentius, Peristephanon, II, 429; cp. Leonis M., sermo 82. 
Translation; “Lo, the whole race or man has been bowed to the 
Kingdom of Remus, different rites say the same and think the 
same. So it is destined that the Christian law should bind all the 
earth in one bond.” 
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fleeted the cultural disunity of the age in question. The 
higher culture of the ancient world continued to shut its 
eyes to the existence of the new faith, even after Chris- 
tianity had become the official religion of the Empire. And 
this obstinate conservatism was strongest in the West, 
where it was strengthened by the traditions of Roman 
patriotism and the resentment of the senatorial aristocracy 
against the new capital on the Bosphorus with its eunuch 
consul and its Greek senators. To these defenders of a lost 
cause, like Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, Claudian and 
Rutilius Namatianus, Christianity was an alien interloper 
which undermined the moral resistance of the state at the 
time when the barbarians were attacking it from without. 
It was against these opinions that St. Augustine and Orosius 
wrote in the fifth century, so that it was not until after the 
fall of Rome that the dualism between the old culture and 
the new religion was finally overcome. 

In the East, however, conditions were very different, and 
for centuries to come the Eastern Empire was to remain the 
centre of the development of Christian thought and culture. 

The new religion had had its origins in the semi-oriental 
underworld of the great Hellenistic cities, bringing new life 
and hope to classes and individuals spiritually estranged 
from the soulless materialistic culture of the Roman world- 
state. By degrees it permeated the whole society, until in 
the fourth century it became the official religion of the 
Empire and inspired the new type of Byzantine culture 
which had its centre in the New Rome founded by the first 
Christian Emperor at Constantinople. This culture was 
Asiatic Greek in origin. For we must remember that at the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire in the West the main 
centres of Christian culture and the majority of the 
Christian population were still non-European. The mother 
tongue of the Church was Greek and its theological devel- 
opment was mainly due to Asiatic Greek councils and Asi- 
atic Greek theologians, at a time when in the Latin West 
paganism was still strong, and the ruling classes, and, far 
more, the rural population, were still largely non-Christian 
in culture and tradition. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might have been 
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the result if the Western development had followed the 
Eastern pattern— if a kind of Latin Byzantine culture had 
arisen in the fifth and sixth centuries with its capital at 
Rome or Milan or Treves, as might well have happened, 
if external forces had not intervened. In fact, however, the 
imperial system in the West had broken down under the 
pressure of the barbarian invasion, before the new religion 
had had time to permeate the culture and social life of the 
Western provinces. 

Only in Africa were conditions comparable to those in 
the Eastern provinces, and Africa was not destined to re- 
main a part of Western Christendom for very long. There 
were indeed a few Western European cities, such as Rome 
and Lyons, which had an important share in the first move- 
ment of Christian expansion, but even at Rome the pagan 
resistance was more stubborn and long continued than in 
the East. In the predominantly rural areas of Central and 
Western Europe the social elements which contributed 
most to the rapid diffusion of Christianity were non-exist- 
ent, and these regions remained pagan in culture, if not in 
name, down to the last days of the Western Empire and 
beyond. 

Thus, unlike Christian Byzantium, Christian Rome rep- 
resents only a brief interlude between paganism and bar- 
barism. There were only eighteen years between Theo- 
dosius' closing of the temples and the first sack of the 
Eternal City by the barbarians. The great age of the West- 
ern Fathers from Ambrose to Augustine was crammed into 
a single generation, and St. Augustine died with the Van- 
dals at the gate. 

There were, of course, very wide differences in the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the different provinces and the 
different strata of society. An aristocrat like Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, who lived under the relatively tolerant rule of the 
Visigothic kings, could continue to lead the life of a cul- 
tured and wealthy landowner while his contemporaries of 
the same class in less favoured regions were being slaugh- 
tered or reduced to beggary. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that all along the Northern frontiers of the Empire from 
York to Belgrade the structure of civilized life had collapsed, 
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the cities and villas had been destroyed and society relapsed 
into a state of pagan barbarism. But in the South, round the 
shores of the Mediterranean, there was as yet no break in 
the continuity of culture, and the barbarian conquerors 
were a small alien element, which existed as a parasitic 
growth upon a Latin-speaking population that vastly out- 
numbered them and continued to live its own life with its 
own laws and institutions. 

Nevertheless the development of Western Christianity 
did not always correspond with this pattern. In the Mediter- 
ranean lands the conquerors were Arians, who sometimes, 
as in Africa, subjected the Church to intense persecution; 
while in the North, though the conquerors were fitr more 
barbarous in culture and pagan in religion, they were more 
accessible to the missionary action of the Church, which 
was also the representative of the higher culture. 

Hence the barbarian kingdoms of the South were short- 
lived and had little influence on the future of Western cul- 
ture, except negatively in so far as they prepared the way 
for the Moslem conquest of Africa and Spain in the eighth 
century. It was the baptism of Clovis in 496 and that of 
Ethelbert of Kent in 597 that mark the real beginnings of 
a new age in Western Europe. 

Thus it was in those parts of the West where the mate- 
rial destruction of the barbarian invasions had been great- 
est that the new development took place. The spiritual 
resources of the Church had not been seriously impaired by 
the fall of the Empire. Indeed in certain respects they were 
strengthened, since the Church now united the social tradi- 
tions of Roman culture with its own spiritual traditions and 
thus fulfilled a double function in a society which needed 
social as well as religious leadership. The new barbarian 
kingdoms had taken over the military and political func- 
tions of the Empire— they held the sword, they levied the 
taxes, they administered justice— of a sort— but everything 
else belonged to the Church— moral authority, learning and 
culture, the prestige of the Roman name and the care of 
the people. A man’s real citizenship was not to be found 
in his subjection to the barbarian state, but in his member- 
ship of the Christian Church, and it was to the bishop 
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rather than to the king that he looked as the leader of 
Christian society. 

But all the time a process of assimilation was going on 
which tended to create a new social unity. As the barbarians 
were converted to Christianity, they also acquired elements 
of the higher culture, while on the other hand the Christian 
society was gradually losing touch with the traditions of 
Roman culture and was itself becoming positively barba- 
rized. We find a good illustration of this double process in 
the picture which St. Gregory of Tours gives us of the con- 
ditions in the kingdom of the Franks during the second 
half of the sixth century. He was himself a man of aristo- 
cratic Gallic lineage, a descendant of Roman officials and a 
member of a dynasty of bishops. But the society in which 
he lived and which he describes is already profoundly bar- 
barous and his own writings show little sign of classical 
culture, as he himself admits in the prefaces to his History 
and to his hagiographical works. But he was a true Roman 
in his unflinching realism, his loyalty to the past and his 
sense of social responsibility which he maintained in a so- 
ciety equally oblivious of the Roman order and the Chris- 
tian spirit. He still represents the Roman-Christian ideal of 
the bishop as Defensor Civitatis and the ultimate guardian 
and champion of the civic tradition in its new Christian 
form— the tradition which had been so nobly maintained 
in the age of the invasions by St Germanus of Auxerre, 
St. Avitus of Vienna, St Anianus of Orleans and St. Si- 
donius Apollinaris (431/2-487). 

But in the age of Gregory of Tours the barbarism which 
had destroyed the Empire had also invaded the Church. 
The Merovingian kings had not ceased to be barbarians by 
becoming Christians. Indeed, in proportion as they became 
detached from the tribal background of the old Germanic 
kingship they seemed to become more ferocious, more 
treacherous and more corrupt. And it was on these savages 
that the Church was increasingly dependent, since with the 
breakdown of the old Roman organization the king inevita- 
bly intervened more and more in the appointment of bish- 
ops and in the government of the Church. And conse- 
quently the outward decline in the condition of culture was 
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accompanied by a deterioration of moral standards which 
also affected the bishops and the monasteries. 

The world which Gregory of Tours describes is a world 
of violence and corruption in which rulers set an example 
of injustice and contempt for the law, and even the bar- 
baric virtues of loyalty and military honour were no longer 
preserved. In such a world religion was able to maintain 
its power only by the awe inspired by its supernatural pres- 
tige and the spiritual violence it opposed to the physical 
violence of barbarism. The fear of the wrath of God and 
the vengeance of the saints was the only power capable of 
intimidating the lawless ruffians who were so common 
among the new ruling class in the semi-barbarous Frankish 
state. 

In the Dark Ages the saints were not merely patterns 
of moral perfection, whose prayers were invoked by the 
Church. They were supernatural powers who inhabited 
their sanctuaries and continued to watch over the welfare 
of their land and their people. Such were St. Julian of 
Brioude, St. Caesarius of Arles, St. Germanus of Auxerre 
—such, above all, was St. Martin, whose shrine at Tours 
was a fountain of grace and miraculous healing, to which 
the sick resorted from all parts of Gaul; an asylum where 
all the oppressed— the fugitive slave, the escaped criminal 
and even those on whom the vengeance of the king had 
fallen— could find refuge and supernatural protection. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of the cult of the 
saints in the period that followed the fall of the Empire in 
the West, for its influence was felt equally at both ends of 
the social scale— among the leaders of culture like Gregory 
of Tours and St. Gregory the Great and among the com- 
mon people, especially the peasants who, as “pagani”, had 
hitherto been unaffected by the new religion of the cities. 
In many cases the local pagan cult was displaced only by 
the deliberate substitution of the cult of a local saint, as 
we see in Gregory of Tours’ description of how the Bishop 
of Javols put an end to the annual pagan festival of the 
peasants at Lake Helanus by building a church to St. Hilary 
of Poitiers on the spot to which they could bring the offer- 
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ings which had foimerly been thrown into the waters of 
the sacred lake. 

Thus the early centuries of the Middle Ages saw the 
rise of a new Christian mythology— the legends of the saints 
—to which Gregory of Tours himself contributed, so much 
by his hagiographical writings— the two books on the Mira- 
cles of St. Martin, the Life of the Fathers, the book of the 
Miracles of St. Julian of Brioude and the books of the 
Glory of the Blessed Martyrs and the Glory of the Con- 
fessors. This literature and the cult to which it corresponds 
represent the other side of the dark picture of contempo- 
rary society which he presents in his History of the Franks. 
On the one side we see a world of violence and injustice 
which is sinking to destruction by its own weight. But on 
the other side there is the world of divine power and mys- 
tery in which the harsh necessities of daily experience no 
longer dominate man’s life— where nothing is impossible 
and every human suffering and misfortune may find a 
remedy. 

It is very difficult for the modem mind to enter this 
world of popular Christian imagination which finds expres- 
sion in the early medieval legends of the saints, since it is 
farther removed from us than the mysticism of the late 
Middle Ages, or the metaphysical religion of the age of the 
Fathers. Yet it is genuinely Christian in spirit, though it is 
the Christianity of a society striving against the all-pervad- 
ing influence of a barbaric environment. In this twilight 
world it was inevitable that the Christian ascetic and saint 
should acquire some of the features of the pagan shaman 
and demigod: that his prestige should depend upon his 
power as a wonder-worker and that men should seek his 
decision, in the same way as they had formerly resorted to 
the shrine of a pagan oracle. 

Nevertheless it was only in this world of Christian my- 
thology— in the cult of the saints and their relics and their 
miracles— that the vital transfusion of the Christian faith 
and ethics with the barbaric tradition of the new peoples 
of the West could be achieved. It was obviously impossible 
for peoples without any tradition of philosophy or written 
literature to assimilate directly the subtle and profound 
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theological metaphysics of a St. Augustine or the great 
teachers of the Byzantine world. The barbarians could un- 
derstand and accept the spirit of the new religion only 
when it was manifested to them visibly in the lives and 
acts of men who seemed endowed with supernatural quali- 
ties. The conversion of Western Europe was achieved not 
so much by the teaching of a new doctrine as by the mani- 
festation of a new power, which invaded and subdued the 
barbarians of the West, as it had already subdued the 
civilized lands of the Mediterranean. And as the martyrs 
had been the heroes and witnesses of the conquest of the 
Empire, so it was the hermits and the monks who were 
the confessors and apostles of the faith among the bar- 
barians. 

Here the relation between religion and culture is not 
that of assimilation and permeation, but rather one of con- 
tradiction and contrast. The lives of the saints and ascetics 
impressed the mind of the barbarians because they were 
the manifestation of a way of life and a scale of values 
entirely opposed to all they had hitherto known and ac- 
cepted. But the contrast was not between the higher civili- 
zation of the Christian Roman world and the barbarism of 
the pagans, but a contrast between two spiritual worlds or 
two planes of reality. For behind the ethical contrast be- 
tween the life of the saint and the barbarism of society 
there lies the eschatological dualism of the present world 
and the world to come which was the background of the 
medieval Christian view of life. 

The Western Church did not come to the barbarians 
with a civilizing mission or any conscious hopes of social 
progress, but with a tremendous message of divine judg- 
ment and divine salvation. Humanity was bom under a 
curse, enslaved by the dark powers of cosmic evil and sink- 
ing ever deeper under the burden of its own guilt. Only 
by the way of the Cross and by the grace of the crucified 
Redeemer was it possible for men to extricate themselves 
from the massa damnata of unregenerate humanity and 
escape from the wreckage of a doomed world. 

This stem doctrine came with peculiar force to the de- 
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dining civilization of the post-Roman world— a world in 
which war and famine and slavery and torture were the 
unavoidable facts of daily experience, where the weak could 
hardly survive, and the strong died young in battle. 

No doubt it is easy for us to see the other side of the 
picture. Indeed, modem nationalism has tended to idealize 
the native cultures of the Western barbarians, and to see 
the Germans, the Celts, the Slavs and the rest as young 
peoples full of creative powers who were bringing new life 
to an exhausted and decadent civilization. But though this 
view found its ultimate justification in the course of history, 
it was not possible for the men who actually had to deal 
with the barbarians to recognize it. To the Christian world 
during the Dark Ages the forces of barbarism were inevita- 
bly seen in their negative aspects— as a formless power of 
war and destruction which brought ruin to the cities and 
slavery to the peoples. This is the view which finds expres- 
sion so often in the Christian liturgy, which prays that God 
may come to the aid of the Christian people and subdue the 
barbarian peoples who put their trust in their own savagery. 
Nor were the barbarian princes who were nominally Chris- 
tian much better, as we see from St. Gildas’ strictures on 
the tyrants of Britain, St. Patrick’s letter to Coroticus or 
Gregory of Tours’ picture of Merovingian society. 

We see from the letters and homilies of St. Gregory the 
Great that the Christian conscience was by no means in- 
different to the social injustice and physical suffering of the 
time— the prisoners “tied by the neck like dogs and led away 
to slavery”, the mutilated peasants, the depopulated and 
starving cities. But these things were past the aid of man 
to cure. "What is there,” asks St. Gregory, "to please us 
in this world? Everywhere we see sorrow and lamentation. 
The cities and towns are destroyed, the fields are laid waste 
and the land returns to solitude. No peasant is left to till 
the fields, there are few inhabitants left in the cities, and 
yet even these scanty remnants of humanity are still sub- 
ject to ceaseless sufferings. . . . Some are led away captive, 
others are mutilated and still more slain before our eyes. 
What is there then to please us in this world? If we still 
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love such a world as this, it is plain that we love not pleas- 
ure but misery .” 2 

These things, St. Columban wrote a few years later in 
his letter to Pope Boniface, were signs of the end. The 
world was visibly falling to pieces and the Shepherd of 
Shepherds was about to come for the last time. And there- 
fore it was natural that Christians should turn their eyes 
to the other world— to the Eternal City, of which they were 
already citizens by adoption and which was steadily extend- 
ing its frontiers against the transitory and fading visible 
world. 

But though the religion of that age was intensely other- 
worldly, its other-worldliness had a very different character 
from much that we have come to associate with the word 
in its modem pietist form. It was collective rather than 
individualist, objective rather than subjective, realist rather 
than idealist. Although the world to come lay outside his- 
tory and beyond time, it was the fixed limit towards which 
time and history were carrying the world. The ocean of 
eternity surrounded the sinking island of human existence 
on every side. In the past, the world of men had been con- 
fident and secure. As the waters of the sea retreated, they 
had pushed the limit of culture further and further under 
the protection of the dikes they had built. But now the 
waters were advancing, the dikes were down and soon there 
would be no more land. Only the Church remained as an 
ark of refuge, and it was a better investment to spend one’s 
time and money on the building of an ark than to waste it 
in vain attempts to mend the broken dikes or reclaim the 
mined fields and saltings. 

This is a crude picture of the other-worldly attitude of 
early Christendom. But the reality was no less crude. St. 
Gregory the Great represents the highest surviving tradi- 
tions of Roman society and stands head and shoulders 
above the average level of Lombard or Merovingian cul- 
ture. He had applied the strong practical intelligence and 
statesmanship of ancient Rome to the service of the Church 
and at the same time he was a great Christian teacher in 



2 S. Greg. Mag., Homil. in Ezech. II, Epistle vi, 22. 
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the spirit of St. Ambrose and St. Leo. Yet when he records 
in his Dialogues the lives and deeds of the holy men who 
were his immediate predecessors he introduces us into a 
wonderland of supernatural marvels which equal or surpass 
anything to be found in the legends of the martyrs or the 
lives of the Fathers of the Desert. 

To that age the saints and ascetics were living and visible 
witnesses to the power of the world to come. And they 
were not the only witnesses. Even more important was the 
corporate experience of and communion with the eternal 
world which the Church already possessed in the Sacred 
Mysteries. I pointed out last year how the religion cultures 
of the ancient world found their centre in the ritual order 
of prayer and sacrifice around which the whole life of the 
community revolved. In the rdigion cultures of the Byzan- 
tine and medieval world the Christian liturgy held a similar 
position. The centuries which followed the fall of the Em- 
pire in the West, in spite of the impoverishment of their 
material culture, were from the liturgical point of view a 
great creative age, and it is remarkable that this is no less 
true of the semi-barbaric West than of the stable and com- 
paratively prosperous Byzantine world. All these ages pos- 
sessed of poetry, music and art found expression in the 
liturgy— an expression which no later age has been able to 
surpass. 

Nothing indeed could be more striking than the contrast 
between the secular and the liturgical poetry of this age. In 
Byzantium we have, on the one side, the dying echoes of 
the classical Hellenic tradition in the last poets of the Pala- 
tine Anthology, while, on the other, there is the greatest of 
the liturgical poets, Romanus the Melodist, who endowed 
the new spirit of the new Christian culture with a new 
music and a new rhythm. 

But in the West the contrast is even more striking since 
it can be seen not in two distinct schools of poetry but in 
the work of the same writer. Venantius Fortunatus (c. 530- 
601) seems at first sight the typical representative of a 
decadent culture, a literary parasite who makes his living 
by composing laborious compliments and panegyrics to flat- 
ter his barbarian patrons. But the moment he is touched 
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by the liturgical spirit his tired rhetoric is miraculously 
transformed into the mighty music of the Vextlla Regis and 
the Range lingua gloriosi. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly on the importance 
of this transformation of literary style and aesthetic feeling, 
for nothing gives us a clearer insight into the nature of the 
spiritual changes that were producing a new type of culture. 
It began long before the fall of the Empire, since its origins 
go back to the New Testament and the first beginnings of 
Gentile Christianity. But it was not until the fifth century 
that its influence was strongly felt on the higher levels of 
Roman culture. And it is remarkable that it was the most 
Roman in temperament of all the fathers, St. Ambrose of 
Milan, who took the first and most decisive step towards 
the creation of a new liturgical poetry. We possess a most 
vivid account of the impression that it produced on a con- 
temporary in the Confessions of St. Augustine^ in which he 
describes his wonder and delight at the new spiritual world 
that was opened to him by St. Ambrose at Milan at the 
dawn of his conversion: 

The days were not long enough as I meditated, and 
found wonderful delight in meditating, upon the depth of 
Your design for the salvation of the human race. I wept at 
the beauty of Your hymns and canticles, and was power- 
fully moved at the sweet sound of Your Church’s singing. 
These sounds flowed into my ears, and the truth streamed 
into my heart; so that my feeling of devotion overflowed, 
and the tears ran from my eyes, and I was happy in them. 

It was only a little while before that the church of Milan 
had begun to practise this kind of consolation and exulta- 
tion, to the great joy of the brethren singing together with 
heart and voice. For it was only about a year since Justina, 
the mother of the boy emperor Valentinian, was persecut- 
ing Your servant Ambrose in the interests of her own 
heresy: for she had been seduced by the Arians. The de- 
voted people had stayed night and day in the church, ready 
to die with their bishop. And my mother, Your handmaid, 
bearing a great part of the trouble and vigil, had lived in 
prayer. I also, though still not warmed by the fire of Your 
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Spirit, was stirred to excitement by the disturbed and 
wrought-up state of the city. 

It was at this time that the practice was instituted of 
singing hymns and psalms after the manner of the Eastern 
churches, to keep the people from being altogether worn 
out with anxiety and want of sleep. The custom has been 
retained from that day to this, and has been imitated by 
many, indeed in almost all congregations throughout the 
world.* 

This new liturgical poetry of the West differs from that 
of the East in its sobriety and simplicity which are never- 
theless not without their own beauty. It was created by a 
man, trained in classical traditions, who was careful not to 
transgress the rules of classical prosody. But since he sub- 
ordinated his art to the new requirements of the liturgy 
and wrote for the Church and the people, he produced 
something entirely new which has lived on for seventeen 
hundred years in the hymnaries of Western Christendom 
and the liturgy of the Western Church. 

In this he succeeded better than Prudentius, a greater 
poet, but one who was too individual to subordinate his 
genius to the needs of the congregation. On the other hand, 
St. Ambrose’s great disciple St. Augustine went further (in 
his rhythmic "psalm against the Donatists”) and aban- 
doned the whole tradition of classical poetry in a direct ap- 
peal to the popular audience— volens etiam causam Dona- 
tistorum ad ipsius humillimi vulgi et omnino imperitorum 
atque idiotarum notitiam pervenire .* 

This curious work bears a close resemblance to the new 
religious poetry which had arisen in Syria and found its 
greatest representation in St. Ephrem, “the Harp of the 
Holy Spirit”. 

It is constructed in regular strophes of twelve verses of 
sixteen syllables. Each strophe begins with a successive let- 
ter of the alphabet and ends with a recurrent refrain, and 
each verse of the strophe ends in the same vowel. All these 

8 Saint Augustine, Confessions, IX, vi-vii. F. J. Sheed’s trans- 
lation. 

* Translation: Wishing to bring the affair of the Donatists to 
the knowledge of the lowest class, the ignorant and illiterate. 
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features are characteristic of the new Syriac religious poetry, 
so that everything points to the oriental origin of the new 
style. Nevertheless, in spite of the great influence of St. 
Augustine, his experiment in the new style of rhythmic 
verse found no immediate imitators. It was not intended 
for liturgical use, but for popular propaganda, and the litur- 
gical poets continued to follow the tradition of St. Am- 
brose. It is only in the furthest West in the new Celtic 
Churches that the use of rhythmical and, above all, rimed 
poetry was fully developed in the service of the liturgy as 
well as for private prayer. 

Meanwhile throughout the West the liturgy was becom- 
ing more and more the centre of Christian culture. Al- 
though Prudentius and Paulinus of Nola do not compare 
with St. Ambrose as liturgical poets, they reflect the growing 
importance of the liturgy in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the time. Even Sidonius Apollinaris, who seems at first 
sight a typical representative of the old secular culture, de- 
voted his talents to the composition of liturgies and the 
improvisation of prayers, as Gregory of Tours relates (H.F. 
II, xxii). 

Whatever else might be lost, and however dark might be 
the prospects of Western society, the sacred order of the 
liturgy remained intact and, in it, the whole Christian 
world, Roman, Byzantine and barbarian, found an inner 
principle of unity. Moreover the liturgy was not only the 
bond of Christian unity. It was also the means by which 
the mind of the gentiles and the barbarians was attuned 
to a new view of life and a new concept of history. It dis- 
played in a visible, almost dramatic form what had hap- 
pened and was to happen to the human race-the sacred 
history of man’s creation and redemption and the provi- 
dential dispensation that governed the course of history, 
the great theme which is so majestically unfolded in the 
prophecies and prayers of the Paschal liturgy. For while the 
liturgy had the same key significance in the culture of an- 
cient Christendom which it had possessed in the archaic 
cultures, its spiritual content was entirely different. As we 
have seen, 6 the archaic ritual order was conceived as the 

B Cf . Religion and Culture, ch. vii. 
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pattern of the cosmic order, and consequently its typical 
mysteries were the mysteries of nature itself represented 
and manifested in the dramatic action of a sacred myth. 
Such were the mysteries of Eleusis, such were the still older 
and more venerable mysteries of Sumerian and Egyptian 
religion, like the myth of Tammuz and Ninanna or Isis and 
Osiris— all of which centre in the mystery of the life of the 
earth and the cycle of the agricultural year. The Christian 
mystery, on the other hand, was essentially the mystery of 
eternal life. It was not concerned with the life of nature or 
with culture as a part of the order of nature, but with the 
redemption and regeneration of humanity by the Incarna- 
tion of the Divine Word. 

But since the Incarnation and the whole redemptive 
process were historically situated, the Christian mystery 
was also an historical mystery— the revelation of the divine 
purpose manifested on earth and in time, as the fulfilment 
of the ages. Thus instead of the nature myth which was the 
key to the ritual order of the archaic civilization, the Chris- 
tian mystery is based on a sacred history, and liturgy devel- 
ops into an historical cycle in which the whole story of 
human creation and redemption is progressively unfolded. 
And at the same time an element of historical and social 
continuity was provided by the commemoration of the 
feasts of the saints, by which every age and every people 
and indeed every city found its liturgical representative and 
patron. 

It is almost impossible to convey to the modem mind 
the realism and objectivity with which the Christians of 
those ages viewed this liturgical participation in the mys- 
teries of salvation. The commemoration and mystical re- 
presentation of the sacred history was at the same time the 
initiation and rebirth of the creature into an eternal exist- 
ence. On this plane the old order had already passed away 
and the eternal world invaded and transfused the world of 
time, so that creation was brought back to its spiritual 
source and mankind was united with the angelic hier- 
archies in a common spiritual action. The theological and 
metaphysical aspects of this conception of the liturgy were 
worked out most fully during this period in the Byzantine 
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Church by writers like the Pseudo-Dionysius and Saint 
Maximus the Confessor. But there was no real divergence 
between East and West in this matter, since in the sixth 
and seventh centuries all the different liturgical traditions 
shared the same liturgical spirit and theoria which was the 
common inheritance of Eastern and Western Christendom. 

Thus in the West, after the fall of the Empire, the 
Church possessed in the liturgy a rich tradition of Chris- 
tian culture as an order of worship, a structure of thought 
and a principle of life. And in spite of the general decline 
in culture this tradition continued to develop spontane- 
ously and to bear fruit in different forms according to the 
complicated evolution of the different Western Rites. 
There were the rich and colourful liturgies of Visigothic 
Spain and Merovingian Gaul. There was the Northern 
Italian tradition, represented by the Ambrosian Rite. And 
finally there was the ancient and conservative Roman tra- 
dition, which from the time of St. Gregory the Great came 
to exercise a far-reaching normative influence on all the 
Western Churches. 

The preservation and development of this liturgical tradi- 
tion was one of the main preoccupations of the Church in 
the dark age that followed the barbarian conquest, since 
it was in this way that the vitality and continuity of the 
inner life of Christendom which was the seed of the new 
order were preserved. But this demanded a concentration 
of religious and intellectual energy which could not be 
found in the dying culture of the ancient city and in the 
tradition of the schools as represented by men of letters like 
Venantius Fortunatus or Ennodius. 

The problem was solved by the rise of a new institution 
which became the guardian of the liturgical tradition and 
the social organ of a new Christian culture. As the darkness 
deepened over Western Europe it was in the monasteries 
rather than in the cities that the tradition of Latin culture 
and the patterns of Christian life were preserved. The 
monks were the apostles of the West and the founders of 
medieval culture. 




Chapter III 

The Monks of the West and the 
Formation of the Western 
Tradition 



Any study o! the origins o! medieval culture must inevita- 
bly give an important place to the history of Western mo- 
nasticism, since the monastery was the most typical cultural 
institution throughout the whole period that extends from 
the decline of classical civilization to the rise of the Euro- 
pean universities in the twelfth century— upwards of seven 
hundred years. And it is even more important for the sub- 
ject with which I am particularly concerned— the relation 
of religion and culture, for it was through monasticism that 
religion exercised a direct formative influence on the whole 
cultural development of these centuries. 

No doubt, as I said in Religion and Culture, there have 
been other cultures— Tibet, Burma and Ceylon, for exam- 
ple— in which a non-Christian monasticism played a some- 
what similar role. But these were secondary or marginal 
cultures which have had little influence on the course of 
world history. The situation in China is more comparable, 
since there we have an example of a great world culture 
which was influenced by the coming of Buddhist monasti- 
cism at the very period when Western and Byzantine cul- 
ture were being moulded by Christian monasticism. But, 
in China, the old tradition of Confucian learning remained 
intact and the Buddhist monks never took the place of the 
Confucian scholars. In the West, on the other hand, the 
educational institutions of the Roman Empire were swept 
away by the barbarian invasion or declined and died with 
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the declining city culture of the Latin world. It was only 
by the Church and, particularly, by the monks that the 
tradition of classical culture and the writings of classical au- 
thors, “the Latin classics", were preserved. And already in 
the sixth century we have an outstanding example in the 
case of Cassiodorus (496-575) of the way in which the old 
tradition of learning found a refuge in the monastery, and 
the monastic schools and libraries and scriptoria became 
the chief organs of higher intellectual culture in Western 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, this was not the primary task of monasti- 
cism. In fact, nothing could be further removed from the 
original spirit of the institution. It was bom in the African 
desert as a protest against the whole tradition of the classi- 
cal culture of the Greek and the Roman world. It stood for 
the absolute renunciation of everything the ancient world 
had prized— not only pleasure and wealth and honour, but 
family life and citizenship and society. Its founders and 
models were the terrible ascetics of Nitria and the Thebaid 
who passed their lives in ceaseless prayer and fasting and in 
an almost physical struggle with the powers of darkness. 

After the peace of the Church when the supreme test 
of martyrdom was no longer demanded, the ascetics had 
come in the eyes of the Christian world to hold the position 
the martyrs had formerly occupied as the living witnesses of 
the faith and the reality of the supernatural world. They 
were men who "had tasted the powers of the World to 
come" and, as we see in the Lausiac History and the other 
documents of primitive monasticism, they were regarded as 
the watchmen or guardians who "kept the walls” of the 
Christian City and repelled the attacks of its spiritual 
enemies. The fame and influence of the new movement 
reached their height at the very moment when Rome, the 
earthly city, was falling a victim to the barbarians. It was in 
that generation that leaders of Roman society, like Paula 
and Melania, and leaders of Western Christian thought 
like Jerome and Rufinus and Cassian made their pilgrim- 
ages to the Egyptian and Syrian deserts and initiated a 
literary propaganda in favour of the new movement which 
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had enormous success throughout the Latin West and the 
Byzantine East. 

The writings of John Cassian— the Institutes and the Col- 
lations— are particularly important, since they sum up the 
whole spirit and practice of Egyptian monasticism in a form 
acceptable to Western Latin culture and became the au- 
thoritative standard of monastic spirituality for all the sub- 
sequent generations of Western monasticism from St. 
Benedict and Caesarius of Arles to the Brethren of the 
Common Life and the early Jesuits. 

And, at the same time, men like St. Martin and St. 
Honoratus and Cassian himself were introducing the mo- 
nastic way of life in the Western provinces. The movement 
spread with amazing rapidity, since it reached Spain and 
Britain at the same time as Gaul, and extended into Ire- 
land from the moment of its conversion to Christianity by 
St. Patrick. 

In its main features this early Western monasticism was 
indistinguishable from that of the East and its most im- 
portant centre, which was situated on the Riviera at Lerins 
and Marseilles and in the islands of the Ligurian Sea, was 
a stronghold of oriental influences. But, from the begin- 
ning, we can trace signs of another influence which was 
destined to socialize the ideal of the monastic life, and 
transform it into a great cultural institution. There was 
much in oriental monasticism that was repugnant to the 
disciplined and practical ethos of the Roman tradition, and 
St. Augustine's work on monasticism — de Opere Mona- 
chorum — is outspoken in its condemnation of the hypocrisy 
of the long-haired false ascetics and the wandering monks 
who lived in idleness and exploited popular superstition. 
Yet St. Augustine was himself a monk as well as a bishop, 
and one of the creators of the Western monastic tradition. 
For it was he more than anyone else who was responsible 
for that combination of the monastic life with the priest- 
hood which ultimately became one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of Western monasticism . 1 

1 Fr. Herding has written, "The union of the monastic ideal 
with sacerdotal activity is the deliberate personal creation of St. 
Augustine, a creation which still remains alive and fruitful" 
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The Augustinian conception of monasticism, as de- 
scribed, for example, in his Sermons (e.g. 355 and 356) is 
inspired by the ideal of the common life of the primitive 
Church rather than by the intense asceticism of the monks 
of the desert. And the same is true to a great extent of 
the ideal of St. Basil, which became the classical standard 
of Byzantine monasticism in Europe and Asia Minor. For 
St. Basil the social nature of man and the Christian doctrine 
of the common life of the Mystical Body prove that the 
life of a community is necessary to perfection and there- 
fore superior in principle to the solitary asceticism of the 
hermit. 

The monastic community was a self-contained society 
which was completely Christian in so far as it existed only 
for spiritual ends and was regulated down to the most 
minute detail by a rule of life which took the place of 
social custom and secular law. Thus it was a free society, 
independent of external control and based on voluntary 
membership. In the East this independence was less com- 
plete owing to the monastic legislation of Justinian, which 
acquired canonical authority. And it was partly for this rea- 
son that, in spite of St. Basil, the extreme individualism of 
the solitary ascetics of the desert continued to enjoy such a 
high prestige and that the great centres of the ascetic tradi- 
tion in Egypt and in North-West Mesopotamia (especially 
in the region of Tur Abdin) became the leaders of the re- 
sistance to the Imperial Church and were consequently lost 
to Orthodoxy. 

In the West, however, the state was too weak and too 
barbarous to attempt to control the monasteries. Here the 
great legislators of monasticism were not Justinian, but St. 
Benedict and St. Gregory the Great. The Rule of St. Bene- 
dict marks the final assimilation of the monastic institution 
by the Roman spirit and the tradition of the Western 
Church. Its conception of the monastic life is essentially 
social and co-operative— as a discipline of the common life; 

(Z eitschiiit fur Chiistliche TheoJogie, 1930, p. 359) - 

But we must remember that the idea of an episcopal monastery 
goes back to St. Eusebius at Vercelli, c. 360. 
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“the school of the service of the Lord”. It differs from the 
older rules in its strongly practical character, its regulation 
of the details of common life and common work and its 
concern with the monastic economy. The Rule lays down 
that “the monastery should be so arranged that all neces- 
sary things such as water-mill, gardens, and workshops 
should be within the enclosure”. In fact the Benedictine 
Abbey was a self-contained economic organism, like the 
villa of a Roman landowner, save that the monks were 
themselves the workers and the old classical contrast be- 
tween servile work and free leisure no longer obtained. The 
primary task of the monk, however, was still the perform- 
ance of the divine liturgy of prayer and psalmody which is 
minutely regulated by St. Benedict. This is the work of 
God — Opus Dei — with which nothing must interfere and 
which is the true end and justification of the monastic life. 

Thus, in an age of insecurity and disorder and barbarism, 
the Benedictine Rule embodied .an ideal of spiritual order 
and disciplined moral activity which made the monastery 
an oasis of peace in the world of war. It is true that the 
forces of barbarism were often too strong for it. Monte 
Cassino itself was destroyed by the Lombards about 581, 
and the monks were forced to take refuge in Rome. But 
such catastrophes did not weaken the spirit of the Rule; 
on the contrary, they brought the Benedictines into closer 
relation with Rome, and with St. Gregory, through whom 
St. Benedict and his Rule acquired their worldwide fame 
and their new apostolic mission to the barbarians in the far 
West. For it was at Rome that the Benedictine tradition 
became combined with the Augustinian tradition of a 
clerical monasticism and with the liturgical traditions of 
the Roman monasteries which were responsible for the per- 
formance of the liturgical offices and the music of the great 
basilicas. 

Thus in the age of St. Gregory, and largely owing to his 
personal influence, the foundations were laid for a synthesis 
of the various elements of Western monasticism according 
to the spirit of the Benedictine rule under the guidance and 
control of the Papacy. St. Gregory had himself been a 
monk, and he did more than any of his predecessors to 
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promote and protect the cause of monasticism, even against 
the authority of the episcopate, when circumstances ren- 
dered this necessary. Above all, he realized clearly that the 
monastic institution had become an essential organ of the 
Church, and the chief hope for the future of Christian 
culture. It is remarkable that St. Gregory, who was cer- 
tainly not lacking in a sense of social responsibility, de- 
liberately dissuaded his friends from entering the public 
service on the ground that the world was nearing its end 
and that it was better to seek the peace of the cloister in 
which a man becomes already a partaker in eternity, than 
to become involved in the temporal anxieties and ambi- 
tions that are inseparable from the service of the state. 2 

But while in the Mediterranean the monks were retreat- 
ing from the dying culture of the ancient world, in the 
North monasticism was becoming the creator of a new 
Christian culture and a school of the Christian life for the 
new peoples of the West. 

It was among the Celtic peoples that this aspect of mo- 
nasticism was first developed. We know, indeed, practically 
nothing of monastic origins in Britain, apart from the 
foundation by St. Ninian of the monastery of Candida Casa 
in Galloway in 397, which became a centre of Christian 
influence first among the Piets and later in Ireland. But in 
the fourth and fifth centuries the famous Pelagius was a 
monk from Britain, while his chief disciple Caelestius was, 
apparently, of Irish origin. Moreover Faustus of Riez, the 
greatest and most learned of the early abbots of Lerins, 
was himself a Briton, and there is little doubt that it was 
from Lerins that the main tradition of Celtic monasticism 
and liturgy was derived. 

With the collapse of civic life in Britain and the disap- 
pearance of the old Roman sees, the monks became the 
leading element in the Church, while in Ireland the monas- 
tic element was predominant from the first, and was the 
characteristic feature of the new Irish Christian culture. If 
St. Patrick himself was not a monk, he was under strong 
monastic influence and had a direct contact with the great 

2 Cf. especially S. Greg. Mag., Epist. vii, 26. 
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centre of Gallic monasticism at Lerins. He himself when 
he was an old man tells in his Confession how he longed 
to return to Gaul to “visit the brethren and to behold the 
faces of the Saints of the Lord”. And there is no doubt 
that monasticism in Ireland is as old as the time of St. 
Patrick, since he writes of "the countless sons of the Scots 
and the daughters of chieftains, who had become monks 
and virgins of Christ”. 

In Ireland the Roman tradition of city life and the city 
episcopate were non-existent, and so it was natural that the 
Irish Church should have found its natural centres in the 
monasteries which rapidly became very numerous and very 
populous. A medieval tradition states that St. Patrick de- 
manded from his converts a tithe of the population and 
the land of Ireland for the religious life. And, although 
this is no more than a legend, there is no doubt that early 
Irish monasticism was a great mass movement led by the 
sons and daughters of the ruling families who founded the 
monasteries and were followed by their fellow tribesmen 
and dependants. Although the monastic community, which 
was a society of peace, represents the opposite pole of 
thought and action to the tribal community, which was a 
society of warriors, there was a certain parallelism between 
them. On the one side we have the chieftain and his com- 
pany of warriors who are bound to follow him to the death; 
on the other, we have the abbot and his community which 
is sworn to obedience to eternal life. On the one hand there 
is the ethos of honour and fidelity and the cult of the hero; 
on the other, the ethos of sacrifice and sanctity and the 
cult of the saint and the martyr. Again, on die one side, 
there is the oral tradition of heroic poetry and, on the other, 
the literary tradition of the Sacred Scriptures and the 
legends of the saints. 

This correspondence between the patterns of pagan and 
monastic culture made it possible for men to pass from the 
one to the other by a profound change in their beliefs and 
their system of moral values without losing vital contact 
with their old social tradition, which was sublimated and 
transformed, but not destroyed or lost. Thus, family and 
regional loyalties came to centre in the hereditary monas- 
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tery and the hereditary saints of the clan or kingdom, and 
the abbot became a spiritual chieftain whose dignity was 
usually transmitted to a member of the founder’s kin . 3 

All this helps to explain the appeal the monastic institu- 
tion made to the barbarian society, and especially to its 
ruling elements, and why so many men and women of royal 
blood entered the cloister and took a leading part in the 
conversion of their kinsfolk. Men of this kind, like St. Illtyd 
and St. Cadoc and St. David in Wales, St. Columba and 
St. Enda and St. Finnian of Clonard in Ireland, and SS. 
Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop, Willebrord and Boniface, 
Aldhelm and Bede in England, played a decisive part in the 
creation of the new Christian culture which first arose in 
these islands and gradually influenced the whole of Western 
Europe by its monastic foundations and its missionary and 
educational activity. 

In this new environment monasticism inevitably tended 
to assume a role of cultural leadership foreign to the original 
spirit of the institution. The monks had to instruct their 
converts not only in Christian doctrine but in the Latin 
tongue, which was the sacred language of scripture and 
liturgy. They had to teach reading and writing and those 
arts and sciences which were necessary for the maintenance 
of the Church and the liturgy, such as calligraphy, painting, 
music and, above all, chronology and the knowledge of the 
calendar which had a similar importance for the liturgical 
culture of the early Middle Ages to that which they had 
possessed in the archaic ritual cultures. 

Thus there arose an autonomous Christian culture 
centring in the monasteries and permeating the Church 
and the life of the people by educational and religious in- 
fluence. It was no longer a question of the conquering bar- 
barians being affected by the religion and culture of the 
conquered, as with the Franks and Goths; it was a new 
creation produced by the grafting of Latin Christian tradi- 
tions on the native barbarian stock, so that it became in- 

8 Cf. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Cen- 
tury (1946), pp. 27-29, for similar conditions in Northumbria, 
especially the custom of queens becoming abbesses of royal con- 
vents after the death of their consorts. 
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temally assimilated by the new peoples. And it found 
original intellectual expression in the new vernacular litera- 
tures which make their first appearance in Ireland and 
England. Here the old oral heroic tradition achieved form 
and expression as in the songs of Beowulf and Widsith, 
while the new Christian poetry makes use of the traditional 
heroic imagery, as we see, for example, in poems like The 
Dream of the Rood or Andreas. 

But the strength of the new Western monastic move- 
ment was due not only to its appeal to the kings and the 
nobles of the barbarian kingdom, it was also a power with 
the peasants which brought Christian culture to the heart 
of the rural society. For the monastery was an institution 
which was separable from the urban order of the Later 
Empire and capable of becoming the spiritual and economic 
centre of a purely rural society. By its sanctification of work 
and poverty it revolutionized both the order of social values 
which had dominated the slave-owning society of the Em- 
pire and that which was expressed in the aristocratic war- 
rior ethos of the barbarian conquerors, so that the peasant, 
who for so long had been the forgotten bearer of the whole 
social structure, found his way of life recognized and 
honoured by the highest spiritual authority of the age. Even 
St. Gregory, who himself represented the traditions of the 
Senatorial aristocracy and the great Roman landowners, 
gives in his Dialogues a most sympathetic picture of the 
peasant life of contemporary Italian monasticism, as in his 
description of Abbot Equitius who used to travel through- 
out the country teaching and preaching and who, when 
summoned to give an account of his mission, presented 
himself before the Pope’s messengers in peasant dress and 
hobnail shoes carrying the scythe with which he had been 
mowing the hay . 4 

These Italian monks were often themselves peasants by 
birth like St. Honoratus, who founded the great monastery 
at Fondi with its two hundred monks, although he was of 
servile origin. In Northern Europe social conditions were 
different, since, as I have said, the leaders of Celtic and 
Saxon monasticism were drawn from the ruling class of 

4 S. Greg. Dialog. I, iv. 
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barbarian society. But there was no less insistence on sim- 
plicity of life and the value of manual labour. To the mod- 
em mind the most striking feature of Celtic monasticism 
is its extreme asceticism, which is nearer to the Egyptian 
than the Benedictine pattern of life. Nevertheless, agricul- 
ture was far from being neglected. Indeed, nothing could 
be simpler and more functional than St. Molua's statement 
of the economic basis of the monastic life. “My dearest 
Brethren,” he said, “till the earth well and work hard, so 
that you may have a sufficiency of food and drink and 
clothing. For, where there is sufficiency among the servants 
of God, then there will be stability, and when there is 
stability in service, then there will be the religious life. And 
the end of religious life is life eternal!” 6 

It was the disciplined and tireless labour of the monks 
which turned the tide of barbarism in Western Europe and 
brought back into cultivation the lands which had been 
deserted and depopulated in the age of the' invasions. As 
Newman writes in a well-known passage on the Mission of 
St. Benedict: “St. Benedict found the world, physical and 
social, in ruins, and his mission was to restore it in the way 
not of science, but of nature, not as if setting about to do 
it, not professing to do it by any set time, or by any rare 
specific, or by any series of strokes, but so quietly, patiently, 
gradually, that often till the work was done, it was not 
known to be doing. It was a restoration rather than a visita- 
tion, correction or conversion. The new work which he 
helped to create was a growth rather than a structure. Silent 
men were observed about the country, or discovered in the 
forest, digging, clearing and building; and other silent men, 
not seen, were sitting in the cold cloister, tiring their eyes 
and keeping their attention on the stretch, while they pain- 
fully copied and recopied the manuscripts which they had 
saved. There was no one who contended or cried out, or 
drew attention to what was going on, but by degrees the 
woody swamp became a hermitage, a religious house, a 

6 Plumner, Vitae Sanctorum Hibe miae, II, 223 (1910). St. 
Molua or Laisren was the founder of Clonfertmulloe or Kyle in 
the sixth century. 
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farm, an abbey, a village, a seminary, a school of learning 
and a city.” 6 

All this is no less true of Celtic monasticism than of the 
Benedictines. In some respects it was even more true, since 
it was the Irish monks who contributed most to create the 
tradition of monastic learning and educational activity dur- 
ing the dark period which followed the decline of the 
Byzantine Empire after the death of Justinian (565). The 
causes of this new development in the far West are com- 
plex. The most important of them, as I have already men- 
tioned, was undoubtedly the exotic character of the new 
Christian culture in Ireland. Latin was the sacred language 
of the liturgy and the Scriptures, which every monk had to 
acquire, and which could be acquired only by books and the 
careful study of texts and grammar. But this new learning 
had to compete in Ireland with a very ancient and elaborate 
system of vernacular culture and education, which had been 
handed down for centuries by the sacred order of seers and 
poets (filid) who held a very important place in Irish 
society. The representatives of the new culture could only 
triumph by meeting their rivals on their own ground, as 
men of learning and masters of the word of power, and 
therefore it was natural and inevitable that Irish monasti- 
cism should acquire many of the features of the old learned 
class and that the monasteries should become not only 
abodes of prayer and asceticism but also schools and centres 
of learning. 

Thus the Latin culture of Gallic monasticism trans- 
planted to Wales and Ireland soon gave birth to a new 
literary tradition. It is often difficult to distinguish between 
the continental and insular elements in the new culture, 
since there is a certain affinity between the baroque eccen- 
tricities of later Gallic rhetoricians, like Virgilius Maro of 
Toulouse, and the fantastic verbosity of the “Hisperic” 
Latinity, which was so much admired in the British and 
Irish monasteries. At first sight, the laborious conceits of 
these monkish schoolmasters contrast very unfavourably 
with the "lucidity and discretion” of St. Benedict, or even 

6 Newman, Historical Studies, II. 
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with the honest bad Latin of Gregory of Tours. But it was a 
sign of the exuberance of a youthful culture rather than the 
pedantry of decadence, and it even produced works of real 
power and imagination, like the remarkable poem “Altus 
Prosator”, which is ascribed to St. Columba. Since this has 
a reasonably good claim to be the oldest existing monument 
of Scottish literary culture, it is astonishing that it is not 
more famous. For, in spite of its barbaric Latin, it is a 
work of genius, which strikes a new note in European litera- 
ture. The poet is inspired by the apocalyptic vision of the 
approaching end of all things which, as I said in the last 
chapter, is characteristic of the age; and the passages which 
deal directly with this theme use all the new resources of 
rhythm and assonance and alliteration and repetition to in- 
tensify the sense of urgency and doom in an extraordinarily 
impressive way: 

Regis regum rectissimi prope est dies domini, 
dies irae et vindictae tenebrarum et nebulae, 
diesque mirabilium tonitruorum fortium, 
dies quoque angustiae meroris ac tristitae, 
in quo cessabit mulierum amor ac desiderium, 
hominumque contentio mundi huius et cupido . 7 

This poem helps one to understand the austere and un- 
compromising spirit of Celtic monasticism. The leaders of 
that movement, like St. Columban and St. Columba him- 
self, conceived their mission in the spirit of the prophets of 
the Old Testament, who were set over the nations and the 
kingdoms to pluck up and break down, and to build and to 
plant. For the principle of spiritual authority in Celtic 
Christianity was found in the numinous character of the 
saint rather than in the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. A great saint and wonder worker like St. Co- 
lumba attracted disciples and created a centre of spiritual 

7 The Irish Liber Hymnorum, ed. Bernard and Atkinson 
(1891 ), Vol. I, 66. Translation: “The day of the Lord, the all just 
King of Kings is at hand, a day of wrath and vengeance and the 
cloud of darkness, of marvellous strong thunder, of bitter grief and 
woe, on which love and the desire of women shall cease and the 
strife of men and the lust of this world." 
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power which radiated through his monastic foundations, 
which retained their loyalty to him after his death. These 
formed the familia or paroechia of the saint, and to a great 
extent took the place of the territorial diocese of the Latin 
and Byzantine world. 

Thus, in Ireland, it was the abbot and not the bishop 
who was the real source of authority, and the latter was of- 
ten a subordinate member of the monastic community who 
possessed the power of ordination, but no territorial juris- 
diction or hierarchical authority. These great monastic 
familiae with their thousands of monks and dependants, 
their far-flung settlements and their complete independ- 
ence of any external authority, have more resemblance to 
the later medieval religious orders than to the older type of 
Benedictine monastery, and, as we see from the attractive 
Versiculi Familie Benchtiir, they already possessed a strong 
sense of corporate loyalty and devotion to the rule of their 
founder. 

Bencuir bom regula 
Recta atque divim, 

Stricta, sancta , sedula 
Summa, justa et mira. 

Navis nunqmm turbata 
Quamvis fluctibus tonsa, 

Nuptiis quoque parata 
regi domino sponsa. 

t t • • • 

Certe civitas firma, 
fortis atque munita, 

Gloriosa ac digm, 

Supra montem posita* 

This change in the social basis of Christian culture shows 
itself in many different ways, some of which were destined 

8 The Antiphonary of Bangor, ed. F. E. Warren, II, 28. Trans- 
lation: “the rule of Bangor is good, righteous, divine, severe, holy, 
zealous, just and wondrous. 

“A ship that is never troubled though tossed by the waves: 
a bride adorned for the marriage of her lord and king. 

'Truly it is a stronghold, secure and well defended — the city set 
on a hill, glorious and comely.” 
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to leave a permanent mark on the life and discipline of the 
whole Western Church. Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of this was the change in the system of moral disci- 
pline which substituted the practice of private penance 
and confession for the ancient canonical tradition of pub- 
lic penitence, which had been characteristic of the Latin 
Church. The old system rested on the principle that public 
sins demanded public satisfaction to the Church, which 
involved a temporary suspension of the privileges of mem- 
bership of the Christian community, followed by the pub- 
lic reconciliation of the penitent by the bishop. In the 
Celtic Churches, on the other hand, the practice of pen- 
ance followed the pattern of the monastic discipline where 
any infraction of the Rule or the moral law was expiated by 
an appropriate penance determined by the authority of the 
abbot or the confessor. Thus there arose the elaborate 
codes of penalties known as the Penitentials, in which the 
precise penance for every possible sin is minutely pre- 
scribed. These penitentials have a remarkable analogy to 
the barbaric legal codes which lay down an exact tariff of 
payments and punishments for the different classes of men 
and the different crimes, just as the old system of canonical 
discipline has an analogy to the civic traditions of the classi- 
cal Roman world. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Celtic penitentials found ready acceptance in communities 
which followed barbarian law, both in Anglo-Saxon Britain 
and on the Continent. And the famous penitentials attrib- 
uted to Theodore of Canterbury and Egbert of York rep- 
resent the adoption of the Celtic system and its adaptation 
to the general situation of the Western Church in the newly 
converted countries of the North. 

But the greatest service of the Irish monks to Western 
Christendom was the new movement of missionary expan- 
sion which did so much to spread Christianity and restore 
the monastic life throughout Western Europe in the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries. The driving force in this move- 
ment was primarily the ascetic ideal of pilgrimage— pere- 
grinandi pro Christo — which peopled the islands of the 
northern seas, as far as the Faroes, and even to Iceland, 
with monks and hermits. But those who were led eastward 
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to Britain and the Continent combined this motive with a 
spirit of active missionary enterprise. In this way the monas- 
tery of St. Columba at Iona became the centre from which 
the evangelization of Scotland and Northern Britain pro- 
ceeded, while the journey of St. Columban to the Conti- 
nent became the starting point of a movement of monastic 
reform which extended from Annegray and Luxeuil in 
Burgundy to Lake Constance and finally to Bobbio near 
Piacenza in Italy. St. Columban was perhaps the most dy- 
namic personality the Celtic Church produced, and it was 
through him and his disciples that Irish monasticism first 
became a force in continental culture. He brought new life 
to the decadent monasticism of the later Merovingian age, 
and almost all the great monastic founders and mission- 
aries of the seventh century, with the exception of St. 
Amand, were his disciples, or the heirs of his tradition and 
his Rule; such were St. Gall ( -640), St. Wandrille 
( -668), St. Ouen (610-684), St. Philibert (608-684), 
St. Fara ( -657), St. Omer (c. 670), St. Bertin (c. 709), 
St. Valery ( -622), St. Romaric ( -653), men and 
women whose names are still written across the map of 
Europe, like the German princes of the eighteenth century 
and the Russian commissars of our own time. 

The resultant monasticism was not, however, of a purely 
Celtic type. The Rule of St. Columban was too severe to 
become the normal standard of religious life in continental 
Europe. It was gradually tempered by the influence of the 
Rule of St. Benedict, so that the use of both Rules as co- 
ordinate authorities became characteristic of the Hiberno- 
Gallican monasticism of the seventh century. It was in this 
way that the Benedictine Rule first became widely known 
and followed in Gaul, since it provided the ideal via media 
between the superhuman asceticism of Celtic monasticism 
and the chaotic multiplication of independent rules and ob- 
servances that prevailed in Merovingian Gaul. 

But it was in Anglo-Saxon England during the same pe- 
riod that the meeting of these two monastic traditions 
produced the deepest and most lasting influence on West- 
ern culture. Here, as in Ireland, a new Christian culture 
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was planted in barbarian soil by the work of the monastic 
missionaries and the monastic schools. But it was not, as in 
Ireland, the direct product of the native society, nor was it 
a case, as in Gaul, of scattered Celtic and Benedictine in- 
fluences that mingled with the existing traditions of an old- 
established Christian society. The conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons was due to the direct initiative of St. Gregory the 
Great, who sent St. Augustine and his companions from 
the centre of Latin Christendom and of Benedictine mo- 
nasticism to the Jutish kingdom of Kent (596-97), while, 
on the other hand, Northumbria was converted mainly 
by the Celtic monks from Iona, who founded the island 
monastery of Lindisfame in 634. Thus both elements were 
represented in a pure undiluted form, so that a collision 
between them was unavoidable. 

The battle was fought out in Northumbria where the 
Roman tradition found enthusiastic support among a group 
of young Northumbrians led by St. Wilfrid (634-709) and 
St. Benedict Biscop (628-90), while the Celtic tradition 
was supported by Lindisfame and the Northumbrian 
court. St. Wilfrid was a man of boundless energy and im- 
perious will, whose long life was passed in a series of con- 
flicts and exiles. But though he succeeded in his main ob- 
ject of inducing the Northumbrians to accept the discipline 
and authority of Rome and abandon the cause of Iona and 
the Celtic observance, he failed in his further attempt to 
reorganize the Northumbrian dioceses on strict canonical 
principles. This was first accomplished from Canterbury by 
the second Roman mission in 668, led by Theodore of 
Tarsus, a refugee from the eastern territories of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which had been recently occupied by the 
Moslems. In the course of his long episcopate (669-90) 
Theodore entirely reorganized the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
establishing the canonical Western system of territorial 
dioceses, annual synods and episcopal jurisdiction without 
any serious conflict with the existing bishops and monas- 
teries of the Celtic tradition. He was, moreover, a man of 
high culture, and, assisted by Hadrian, an Italian abbot of 
African origin, he made Canterbury a centre of learning 
which rivalled the great monastic schools of Ireland. We 
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possess a contemporary witness to the prestige of the new 
school in the letter written by St. Aldhelm— himself trained 
in both traditions— to Eahfrid, a monk who had just re- 
turned from six years’ study in Ireland. 9 

But, at the same time, another centre of the higher cul- 
ture was being established in Northumbria, which was even 
more important than the school at Canterbury. This was 
the creation of Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop, who estab- 
lished their monasteries at Ripon and Hexham and Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, as colonies of Latin culture among the 
Northern barbarians and fortresses of Roman order against 
Celtic particularism. Benedict Biscop, above all, devoted 
himself to the development of religious art and learning. 
He had served his novitiate at Lerins, the ancient capital of 
Western monasticism, and on his repeated journeys to 
Rome and Gaul he brought back to England a wealth of 
manuscripts, paintings, relics and vestments, as well as 
masons and glaziers and singers for the adornment and 
service of the Church. Finally, in 678, he brought with him 
from Rome the arch-chanter of St. Peter’s, and the abbot 
of one of the Basilican monasteries at Rome who acted as 
Papal legate at the Council of Heathiield in 680, and who 
spent two or three years instructing the monks of North- 
umbria in the music of the Roman chant and the annual 
order of the Roman liturgy. 10 

The rise of this centre of intensive Latin monastic cul- 
ture in Northumbria was the more important because it 
was in direct contact with Lindisfarne, the chief centre of 
Celtic monastic culture in Britain, so that the two tradi- 
tions influenced and stimulated one another. Hence it was 
in Northumbria that Anglo-Saxon culture, and perhaps the 
whole culture of Western monasticism in the Dark Ages, 
achieved their climax at the beginning of the eighth cen- 

9 Perhaps identifiable with Eadfrid, abbot of Lindisfarne, 698- 
721, to whom the Lindisfarne Gospels are ascribed. 

10 The chapter which Bede devotes to this mission of Abbot 
John shows the immense importance that the liturgical chant 
possessed in the monastic culture. Here again early medieval 
Christendom follows the pattern of the archaic ritual cultures and 
the doctrine of sacred music which is expressed in the Chinese 
Book of Rites and in Plato’s Laws. 
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tury. The immense literary and patristic learning of the 
Venerable Bede testifies to the strength of the Latin ele- 
ment, while the art of the Anglian stone crosses shows 
Syrian or East Mediterranean influences. On the other 
hand the calligraphy of the Lindisfarne Gospels and the 
evolution of the Insular Script represent a blending of 
Celtic and Latin influences; while the vernacular literature, 
which made its first appearance and reached its highest 
achievement during this period, shows how the new literary 
culture was able to assimilate and preserve the epic tradi- 
tions of the old heroic poetry of the Teutonic barbarians. 

This rich and many-sided Northumbrian culture came to 
an untimely end, like the parallel monastic culture of early 
Christian Ireland, owing to the Viking invasions of the 
ninth century. But before it perished it had succeeded in 
implanting the seeds of a great revival of religious life and 
Christian culture on the Continent. This was the work, 
above all, of two Anglo-Saxon monks: St. Boniface of 
Crediton, the Apostle of Germany (675-753), and Alcuin 
of York, the adviser of Charlemagne (730-804), the spirit- 
ual fathers of Carolingian culture. When Boniface em- 
barked on his mission, religion and culture in the Frankish 
kingdom were at a low ebb, and the victorious tide of Mos- 
lem invasion was sweeping over the Christian lands of the 
Western Mediterranean and Northern Africa. By 720 the 
Saracens had penetrated as far as Narbonne; and in the 
following years all the old centres of monastic culture in 
Southern Gaul, such as Lerins, were sacked, and even 
Luxeuil, the centre of the tradition of St. Columban in 
Burgundy, fell a victim to Arab raiders. At the same time 
Charles Martel, the leader who checked the Moslem ad- 
vance at Poitiers in 732, was hardly less of a danger to the 
Church, owing to his wholesale exploitation and expropria- 
tion of bishoprics and monasteries to provide benefices or 
fiefs for his warriors. 

But the creation by St. Boniface and his Anglo-Saxon 
companions of a new province of Christian culture on the 
northern flank of Christendom had an importance that far 
exceeded its material results. At first sight it might seem 
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that the conversion of a few tribes of German barbarians— 
Hessians, Saxons and Frisians-was a very small gain in com- 
parison with the loss to Christendom of the old civilized 
territories of North Africa and Spain, whose Churches had 
hitherto played the leading part in the development of 
Christian life and thought in the West. Nevertheless, the 
work of St. Boniface did more than any other factor to 
lay the foundations of medieval Christendom. His mission 
to Germany was not an isolated spiritual adventure like the 
achievements of his Celtic predecessors; it was part of a far- 
sighted programme of construction and reform planned 
with all the method and statesmanship of the Roman tra- 
dition. It involved a triple alliance between the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries, the Papacy, and the family of Charles 
Martel, the de facto rulers of the Frankish kingdom, out 
of which the Carolingian Empire and the Carolingian cul- 
ture ultimately emerged. St. Boniface's direct personal re- 
lation with Rome as apostolic legate for Germany enabled 
him to overcome the centrifugal tendencies of the Celtic 
tradition which was still strong on the Continent, and to 
prevent any interference with his work by the local Gallican 
episcopate. At the same time his extension of Christian 
culture in Germany secured the support of the sons of 
Charles Martel— Pepin and Carloman— and he made use of 
it to carry through a far-reaching programme of ecclesias- 
tical reform for the Frankish Church itself in a series of 
councils held between 740 and 747. 

This alliance between the reforming party and the new 
monarchy was sealed by the solemn religious consecration 
of Pepin as king of the Franks by St. Boniface himself at 
Soissons in 752, a ceremony which was repeated by Pope 
Stephen II at St. Denis in 754, as though to accentuate the 
importance of the act, which indeed marks a new era in 
Western history. Yet none of this could have been accom- 
plished without the help of the Anglo-Saxon monks and 
missionaries. For St. Boniface’s work depended on his 
monastic foundations, above all on Fulda (744), which 
were the centres of Christian culture and missionary action 
in the newly converted territories. It was in these Anglo- 
Saxon colonies that the new type of Christian culture, which 
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had been developed in Northumbria in the seventh cen- 
tury, was adapted and transmitted to the Germanic peoples 
of the Continent, and a new generation was trained which 
provided the personnel for the re-education and spiritual 
leadership of the Frankish Church. New foundations fol- 
lowed one another rapidly during the next fifty or hundred 
years: St. Gall in Switzerland (c. 750), Hersfeld, founded 
by St. Boniface's successor St. Lull in 769, Benedictbeuem 
and Tegernsee in Bavaria (740 and 757), Kremsmiinster 
in Austria (777), Lorsch in Hesse (764), New Corvey in 
Saxony (822), were all of them, like Fulda, sources of mis- 
sionary activity and centres of intellectual culture and ma- 
terial civilization, not only for Germany, but also for the 
neighbouring lands to the north and east. We can get an 
idea of the immense scale of these monastic foundations 
from the well-known plan of an abbey produced at St. Gall 
about 820. It is no longer the simple religious community 
envisaged by the old monastic rules, but a vast complex 
of buildings, churches, workshops, store-houses, offices, 
schools and alms-houses, housing a whole population of de- 
pendants, workers and servants like the temple cities of 
antiquity. The monastery had, in fact, taken the place of 
the moribund city, and was to remain the centre of me- 
dieval culture until the rise of the new type of city com- 
mune in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
whole Carolingian culture should have a monastic charac- 
ter. Indeed it was the Carolingian age which finally estab- 
lished the Benedictine Rule as the universal standard of the 
religious life in the West. The great monasteries were the 
cultural centres of the Carolingian Empire, and it was by 
their alliance with the monastic culture that Charles and 
his son, Louis the Pious, were able to carry out their ambi- 
tious plans for ecclesiastical and liturgical reform which 
contributed so much to the spiritual and formal unification 
of Western Christendom. Although the political structure 
of the Empire endured for less than a century, its work of 
cultural and religious unification remained the permanent 
foundation of all the later medieval developments. The ex- 
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tent to which the Carolingian age defined the terms of me- 
dieval culture is to be seen very clearly in the case of the 
liturgy, since the liturgical reform imposed by Charles the 
Great led to the introduction of a common rite throughout 
Western Europe. For the Roman rite, as known to the Mid- 
dle Ages, was, in fact, the officially authorized rite of the 
Carolingian Empire and represents the fusion of Roman 
and Gallican elements resulting from the revision of the 
liturgical books earned out by Alcuin and his fellow 
workers. 

Here, as in so many other ways, the monastic culture of 
the Carolingian Empire followed the pattern laid down by 
the short-lived flowering of Christian culture in North- 
umbria between 650 and 750, of which Boniface and 
Alcuin were the heirs and transmitters. But on the Con- 
tinent the revival of culture found in Charles the Great 
a patron who had the vision to appreciate its possibilities 
and the power to realize them. Not only did he gather at his 
court the most learned men of his time from every part of 
Western Europe, from Italy and Spain to Britain and Ire- 
land, but he carried out a systematic programme for the 
reform of clerical education. Few rulers have possessed a 
clearer sense of the importance of education and a greater 
concern for the diffusion of letters than is shown in the 
legislation and correspondence of Charles the Great. Fi- 
nally, in the school of the palace directed by Alcuin, the 
last great representative of the Northumbrian culture, and 
in his immediate court circle, he established a centre of 
higher study, where for the first time in the Middle Ages 
scholars and nobles, laymen and ecclesiastics met on the 
common ground of humane letters and rational discussion. 

In all this there was a deliberate purpose to create or re- 
store a Latin Christian culture which should be the com- 
mon spiritual possession of the new Western Christian 
empire. No doubt the new learning was elementary and 
lacking in originality. Its main achievements were educa- 
tional rather than literary or philosophical, and consisted of 
text-books like the De Institutions Clericorum of Rabanus 
Maurus (776-856); dictionaries and commentaries like 
the Liber Glossarum and the Glossa ordinaris; the reform 
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of the script, and the reform of the liturgy for which Alcuin 
himself was largely responsible, and most of all the collec- 
tion and copying of manuscripts. But in comparison with 
the debased culture of seventh-century Gaul, traditional- 
ism itself was a progressive force, for it secured the survival 
of the classical inheritance of Western culture. The words 
of Alcuin 's teacher, Aelbert of York— that it would be dis- 
graceful to allow the knowledge which had been discovered 
by the wise men of old to perish in our generation— show a 
sense of responsibility to the past which is the mark of 
genuine humanism rather than of a blind adherence to 
traditionalism. The spirit of Christian humanism finds ex- 
pression in Alcuin’s own letters to Charles tire Great: "If 
your intentions are carried out,” he writes, “it may be that 
a new Athens will arise in France, and an Athens fairer than 
of old, for our Athens, ennobled by the teaching of Christ, 
will surpass the wisdom of the Academy. The old Athens 
had only the teachings of Plato to instruct it, yet even so it 
flourished by the seven liberal arts. But our Athens will be 
enriched by the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit and will, 
therefore, surpass all the dignity of earthly wisdom .” 11 

It may seem to us pathetic, or even absurd, that a monk- 
ish schoolmaster like Alcuin, and an illiterate barbarian like 
Charlemagne, should dream of building a new Athens in a 
world which possessed only the rudiments of civilization 
and was about to be overwhelmed by a fresh tide of bar- 
barism. Nevertheless, their ideal of a Christian culture 
which would restore and preserve the inheritance of an- 
cient civilization and classical literature was never lost and 
ultimately found its progressive realization in the develop- 
ment of Western culture. 

In this sense the achievement of the Carolingian age was 
a true renaissance and the starting point of Western culture 
as a conscious unity. The pupils of Alcuin, Rabanus Mau- 
rus, Einhard, Angilbert of St. Riquier, Adalard of Corbie, 
and Amalarius of Metz, handed on the tradition to their 
pupils in turn, to Servatus Lupus and Walafrid Strabo, the 
disciples of Rabanus Maums at Fulda, and to Heiric of 



11 Ep. 170. 
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Auxerre, the pupil of Servatus Lupus at Ferri&res. In this 
way the Carolingian revival was carried on by the great 
Carolingian abbeys, each of which preserved the tradition 
established by the Palace School of Charlemagne and Al- 
cuin’s later teaching at Tours. And after the fall of the 
Empire it was the great monasteries, especially those of 
Southern Germany, St. Gall, Reichenau and Tegemsee, 
that were the only remaining islands of intellectual life 
amidst the returning flood of barbarism which once again 
threatened to submerge Western Christendom. For, though 
monasticism seems at first sight ill-adapted to withstand 
the material destructiveness of an age of lawlessness and 
war, it was an institution which possessed extraordinary re- 
cuperative power. Ninety-nine out of a hundred monaster- 
ies could be burnt and the monks killed or driven out, and 
yet the whole tradition could be reconstituted from the one 
survivor, and the desolate sites could be repeopled by fresh 
supplies of monks who would take up again the broken 
tradition, following the same rule, singing the same liturgy, 
reading the same books and thinking the same thoughts as 
their predecessors. In this way monasticism and the mo- 
nastic culture came back to England and Normandy in the 
age of St. Dunstan from Fleury and Ghent after more than 
a century of utter destruction; with the result that a cen- 
tury later the Norman and English monasteries were again 
among the leaders of Western culture. 

It is true that there was a limit to this power of recupera- 
tion. Irish and Scottish monasticism never fully recovered 
from the effects of the Viking invasion, and the breach in 
the continuity of Anglo-Saxon monastic tradition was hardly 
less serious. However resistant monasticism might be to 
external disaster and insecurity, it was, nevertheless, ulti- 
mately dependent on the existence of Christian society and 
its temporal institutions. Therefore in order to understand 
the relations between religion and culture in Western Eu- 
rope, it is also necessary to study the evolution of the great 
external organ of Christian Society, the institution of king- 
ship, and its relation to the Church and to Christendom 
as an inclusive political religious unity. 




Chapter IV 

The Barbarians and the Christian 
Kingdom 



The evolution of monarchical institutions and the idea of 
kingship during the Dark Ages from 400 to 1000 provides 
one of the most instructive examples in history of the com- 
plex process by which different social and religious elements 
become interwoven in the formation of a culture. For the 
fully developed Christian monarchy of the Middle Ages, 
which possessed such a remarkable uniformity of type 
throughout the European world, represents the ultimate fu- 
sion of a whole series of traditions that had their origin 
in remote ages and possessed extremely different cultural 
backgrounds. 

When the barbarian tribes broke into the Roman Em- 
pire in the fifth century, they came into a world which was 
in the midst of a process of social and religious change. The 
classical Mediterranean tradition of citizenship and civic 
magistracy was already overshadowed by the oriental con- 
ception of divine monarchy, and the Roman Imperator was 
being transformed into a Byzantine Basileus secluded in 
the eunuch-guarded recesses of the Sacred Palace. But this 
tradition of oriental theocracy was not altogether in har- 
mony with the spirit of the new religion, which was also of 
oriental origin but which still retained the memory of cen- 
turies of persecution and passive resistance to the imperial 
power. 

As we have already seen, the Christian tradition was es- 
sentially dualistic, accepting a fundamental opposition be- 
tween the Church and the world: the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Caesar. And, though this opposition was 
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weakened in the East by the gradual incorporation of the 
Orthodox Church in the monarchical order of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, in the West it was being reinterpreted and 
reinforced by the Augustinian philosophy of history. For 
St. Augustine's City of God, one of the books which did 
most to form the mind of Western Christendom, sees all 
history as a struggle between two dynamic spiritual prin- 
ciples manifested through the ages in the never-ending 
conflict between two societies— the City of God, and Baby- 
lon, the City of Confusion, which remain eternally divided, 
although in the present world they mix and interpenetrate 
one another in every form of human society . 1 

Yet in spite of this underlying religious dualism, the 
Christians of the Latin world, with the exception of Salvian, 
show a loyalty to the Roman Empire which lasted down to 
the time of St. Gregory the Great and beyond. But it was 
loyalty to a tradition and to a civilization— to the idea of the 
pax Romana and the Romana fides — rather than to the per- 
son and the authority of the Emperor which had become 
shadowy and remote. In practice the Roman bishops and 
nobles, like Sidonius Apollinaris and Cassiodorus and St. 
Isidore, found no difficulty in accepting the de facto au- 
thority of the barbarian kings as "powers ordained by God”, 
very much in the same way as the oriental Christians like 
St._John of Damascus accepted the sovereignty of the 
khalifs, and the East Syrian bishops acknowledged the au- 
thority of the kings of Persia. Indeed, the Christian view of 
the world actually favoured a realistic attitude in politics, 
owing to its spiritual dualism which treated all temporal 
conditions and institutions as transitory and provisional. 
The Christian people was the Second Israel dwelling in 
exile and captivity, and Christians could accept the op- 
pression and arbitrary rule of the barbarians as the He- 
brew prophets had accepted the rule of the Gentiles who 
were the unconscious instruments of the divine purpose in 
history. 

But to the barbarians themselves kingship had a very 
different significance. It was their one vital social institu- 
tion, and it possessed a psychological appeal to all that was 

1 De Civitate Dei, I, c. 35. 
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deepest in their cultural and moral tradition. The barbarian 
king was neither a despot like the oriental monarch nor a 
magistrate like the Roman Emperor; he was a war leader 
who enjoyed the prestige and mana of divine ancestry and 
heroic tradition. The barbarian peoples were, in fact, no 
less king-conscious than the Homeric Achaeans, and, 
though they never produced a Homer, they possessed the 
same type of heroic epic traditions which they preserved 
for centuries and which formed a link between later 
medieval culture and the age of the barbarian invasions, just 
as the Greek epic linked the classical world with the age 
of the Trojan War and the fall of the Mycenean Culture. 
So, too, the relation between the barbarian kingship and 
the sacred monarchy of the Roman Byzantine Basileus is 
parallel to that between the Achaean warrior kings and the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, or the great king of the Hittites. But 
whereas the details of this relation are lost in the mists of 
myth and legend, we are able to follow the history of 
medieval kingship in detail on both sides of its pedigree. 

For the new barbarian kingdoms had a double origin. On 
the one side they inherited the tradition of some heroic 
god-descended royal race like the Amals, the Balts, the 
Asdings, or the Merovingians; while, on the other, they 
were allies and deputies of the Roman Empire, and in- 
herited the political and administrative traditions of a 
highly organized state. This dual character appears most 
strikingly in the case of Theodoric, the Ostrogoth. Theod- 
oric was an Amal, the heir of the heroic traditions of the 
race of Eormanric, and himself the hero of the medieval 
epic of Dietrich of Berne. Yet, at the same time, he was a 
man of Roman education, a patron of Roman art and litera- 
ture, and a ruler who carried on the Roman tradition of 
law and government. Procopius, who was no friend of the 
Goths, wrote of him that “his manner of ruling over his 
subjects was worthy of a great Emperor; for he maintained 
justice, made good laws, protected his country from invasion 
and gave proof of extraordinary prudence and valour ”. 2 Bar- 
barian rulers of this type recognized clearly enough that 
their native tradition of warrior kingship was not enough. 

2 Procopius, de Bello Gothico, I, x. 
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As King Athaulf the Visigoth declared. Gothic barbarism 
could not submit to the reign of law, but without the laws 
there could be no state. Therefore he had abandoned his 
blind hatred of everything Roman and had made up his 
mind to use the Gothic power in the service of civilization 
for the honour and exaltation of the name of Rome. 8 

Nevertheless, it was just those peoples like the Goths, 
who went furthest to accept the high civilization of Rome, 
that failed to survive. The kingdoms of the Ostrogoths and 
the Vandals in Italy and Africa were destroyed by Justinian 
and that of the Visigoths in Spain, in spite of its much 
longer history, was swept away by Musa ibn Nusair and 
his general Tariq in 711-13. It is, therefore, to Northern 
Europe— to the Merovingian kingdom between the Rhine 
and the Seine, the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Britain and 
the Scandinavian kingdoms of the remote Baltic world— 
that we must look for the origins of the traditions of bar- 
barian kingship inherited by the kingdoms of the West and 
finally incorporated into the order of medieval Christen- 
dom. It is in these lands that we can best discern the 
original features of the institutions that underlie the his- 
toric forms of kingship. In this country, above all, the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon literature has preserved the heroic 
tradition of the warrior kings of the migration period, and 
at a much later date the old Norse poetry and sagas carried 
the same tradition on into the world of medieval culture. 
Both these traditions show a remarkable agreement in their 
independent versions of the Northern tradition. The Scan- 
dinavian literature which is derived from the kingless 
aristocratic society of medieval Iceland is no less concerned 
with the heroic ideal of kingship than the Anglo-Saxon 
epics, which are, presumably, the work of court poets de- 
pendent on some royal or princely patron. 4 

In comparison with the new barbarian kingdoms that had 

8 Orosius, vii, 48, i. 

4 It is true, however, that from the beginning Icelandic poets 
and saga makers took service with the kings of Norway and Den- 
mark, so that Icelandic literature was also influenced directly by 
royal patrons and the tradition of court poetry. 
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arisen with a civilized Roman basis, the ancient barbarian 
kingship of the North was a social and religious, rather than 
a political institution. The king was not primarily a governor 
and a law-giver, but the head and the symbolic representa- 
tive of his people. 

It is very difficult for us to enter into the spirit of the old 
Germanic polity, as represented by the earliest laws like 
those of Kent, especially as these laws were mainly in- 
tended as a Christian revision or modernization of an exist- 
ing body of law and tradition which is unknown to us. We 
have the impression of a complex stratified or hierarchical 
society which was, however, quite different from the feudal 
or class hierarchies with which we are familiar. 

As Professor Jolliffe has shown so well in his Constitu- 
tional History of Medieval England , 5 this archaic type of 
tribal kingdom derived its stability not from the power and 
authority of the ruler but from its own specific gravity and 
from the complex network of kinship and inherited status 
which held the people together in a community the struc- 
ture of which was consecrated by religion and sacred tradi- 
tion. And the king was the natural centre in which all these 
traditions and loyalties were concentrated. He was the em- 
bodiment of the life of the nation and the life of the land. 
He was the representative of the people to the gods as 
high priest, who presided at the sacrifices, and he repre- 
sented the gods to the people by virtue of his divine an- 
cestry and the sacred prestige of his blood and his office. 

But it is hardly necessary to say that the people or "folk” 
of which we speak is not a nation in the modern sense of the 
word. Kings and kingdoms were as plentiful in the pagan 
North as in the Homeric world or in ancient Canaan. The 
Runic verses of the Rok Stone in Sweden speaks of "twenty 
kings of four names, sons of four brothers who for four 
winters dwelt in Seeland"; and even in historic times, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, the Norwegian prov- 
ince of Uppland was subdivided among five different king- 
doms. The rise of the greater kingdoms, above all that of 

5 J. E. A. Jolliffe, Constitutional History of Medieval England 
(1937), pp. 44-47. Cf. also his earlier work, Pie-teudal England: 
The Jutes (1933). 
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the Franks, was a consequence of the period of the barbar- 
ian invasions and the conquest of alien peoples; but in pro- 
portion as these new kingdoms increased in size, they lost 
their “national” bond with the people and their link with 
the primitive tradition of racial kingship. These elements 
survived most fully in the Scandinavian North, which had 
been least affected by alien influence. In Sweden, especially, 
the monarchy preserved its archaic religious character down 
to the twelfth century; and the institution of kingship re- 
mained inseparably connected with the great sanctuary of 
Yngvi Frey at Old Upsala, of whom the king was at once 
the high priest and the human counterpart. It is from the 
Swedish tradition that we derive through Norwegian and 
Icelandic sources the fullest evidence concerning the priest 
king, whose chief function was to offer sacrifice on behalf of 
the people for good harvests and victory in battle and who 
was himself liable to be sacrificed if his offerings proved 
unacceptable to the gods. 

The historical circumstances of Anglo-Saxon England 
placed it midway between the two developments. Its king- 
doms were the creation of successful warrior leaders, all of 
whom ultimately claimed divine descent, although few were 
the direct representatives of a known continental dynasty, 
save for the royal house of Mercia, which was descended 
from Offa of Angle, one of the heroes of the old epic tra- 
ditions and a ruler of the continental Angles. But, unlike 
the other barbarian states which had established them- 
selves on Roman soil, the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms had not 
taken over the Roman traditions of centralized political 
authority. They remained socially and spiritually akin to 
the barbarian kingdoms of the North. Even at a later date 
their literature shows how deeply their traditions were 
rooted in the Northern world— the lands of the Danes and 
the Geats and the Frisians. The great ship burial of an 
East Anglian king of the early seventh century which was 
discovered at Sutton Hoo on the River Deben in Suffolk in 
1939 gives us a remarkable sidelight on this world and on 
the great warrior kings, "Sackers of Cities” and "Treasurers 
of Heroes” of whom we read in Beowulf* and Widsith. 

*Cf. the ship burial of King Scyld in Beowulf, 34-35. 
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The coming of Christianity to this Homeric world inevi- 
tably produced a social as well as a religious revolution. 
King Raedwald attempted to reconcile the old and the new 
worlds by maintaining the sacrifices in the same temple 
which he dedicated to Christian worship, but such com- 
promises are rare. From the time of St. Augustine the royal 
families were the primary targets of missionary activities, 
and the royal courts were the centres from which the con- 
version of England was achieved. However small was the 
political power of the king, he was the keystone of the social 
structure, and his conversion to Christianity was the sym- 
bol and pledge of the conversion of his people. Thus, 
though the kingship lost its old divine prerogatives and 
much of its traditional magical associations with good har- 
vests and victory in war by becoming merged in the wider 
unity of Christendom, it gained new prestige by its close 
association with the Church, from which it gradually ac- 
quired a new form of sacredness. The cult of St. Oswald 
the Martyr, the second Christian king of Northumbria, and 
of many lesser figures in the reigning houses, like St. Oswin 
and St. Hilda, St. Sigebert of East Anglia, St. Sebbi of Es- 
sex, St. Ethelburga, St. Sexburga and St. Edith, provided 
Anglo-Saxon royalty with a Christian substitute for the 
divine ancestry of pagan tradition. 

Yet, at the same time, it may be doubted whether these 
gains were not outweighed by the loss of the heroic ethos of 
pagan kingship. The royal saints of Anglo-Saxon England 
were, for the most part, men who were defeated in battle 
by the pagans, like St. Oswald and St. Edwin, or men who 
resigned their crowns to become monks, like St. Sebbi, of 
whom it was said he ought to have been a bishop rather 
than a king. It was hard for warlike barbarians to accept 
the Christian ethic of renunciation and forgiveness in their 
rulers who had been the living embodiment of their pride 
of blood, as we see from St. Bede's story of King Sigebert of 
Essex who was killed “because he was wont to spare his 
enemies and forgive them the wrongs they had done as 
soon as they asked him”. Moreover, even Bede himself was 
conscious of the dangers arising from the weakening of the 
ties of personal loyalty and of the military virtues which 
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accompanied the rise of the new Christian culture, as he 
shows in the last sentences of his history and in the epistle 
to Archbishop Egbert of York where he criticizes the 
abuse of monastic endowments as a threat to the military 
security of Northumbria. 

A similar weakening of royalty and of the social order 
took place in all the barbarian kingdoms of the West as a 
result of the transition from pagan to Christian culture. We 
see a striking example of it in the Visigothic kingdom of 
Spain, in many respects the most advanced and powerful 
of all these kingdoms. Ever since the Visigoths ceased to be 
Arians and accepted Catholicism as the state religion (in 
589), the relations between state and Church had been so 
close that they formed practically a single organism, gov- 
erned by the king and the great councils held at Toledo, 
which were legislative assemblies as well as ecclesiastical 
synods. But although the Church was so closely associated 
with the monarchy and used all its resources to support the 
royal power and anathematize sedition and rebellion, it was 
powerless to prevent what a contemporary calls the “de- 
testable Spanish custom of killing their kings’'. The history 
of Visigothic Spain after the extinction of the ancient royal 
dynasty in 531 is a long series of rebellions, assassinations 
and palace revolutions. It may be that the new religious 
sanctions were not strong enough to compensate for the 
loss of the instinctive pagan loyalty to the ancient god- 
descended royal line of the Balts, which had come to an 
end in 531. In any case, although the alliance of the Church 
and the monarchy produced a characteristically Spanish 
fusion of religion and politics, and a remarkable code of 
ecclesiastical and civil legislation, it failed to overcome the 
indiscipline and social disunity which proved fatal to the 
existence of Christian Spain. 

No doubt the same elements of weakness existed in the 
Frankish kingdom, which, in the well-known words of 
Fustel de Coulanges, was "a regime of despotism tem- 
pered by assassination”. Indeed, the history of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty presents a darker picture of lawlessness, crime 
and sheer incapacity than that of any of the barbarian 
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kingdoms. Yet, in spite of this, the Franks remained loyal 
for centuries to the family of Clovis if not to its individual 
representatives for the sake of the hereditary sacred pres- 
tige of the royal blood, and this conservatism allowed the 
Frankish state to maintain its continuity during the forma- 
tive period in which the conquerors and the conquered be- 
came fused into a new social unity. The process of assimila- 
tion was favoured by two important factors. In the first 
place there was no religious barrier between the Franks and 
their Gallo-Roman subjects, since the Franks were not 
Arians like the Goths and Vandals and Lombards, but had 
become Catholic in the reign of Clovis (496); and, sec- 
ondly, they were not, like the Goths, isolated in the midst 
of an alien population, but still remained in contact with 
the other German peoples, so that they extended their 
dominions during the sixth century eastward to Thuringia 
and Bavaria, as well as southward to Burgundy and Aqui- 
taine. 

The result of this was that the kingdom of the Franks 
became the centre towards which all the living forces of 
Western culture converged: the meeting place of Latin and 
German elements, and of Mediterranean and Atlantic in- 
fluences. In “France”, as it may now be called, Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon monks met those from Italy and Spain, and 
Syrian traders met the Frisian merchants who traded with 
England and the Baltic. The Frankish monarchy was the 
only institution which provided a principle of organization 
for this development, but it was incapable of assuming the 
role of cultural leadership until its whole character and 
spiritual purpose had been drastically transformed. 

Hence the internal revolution which substituted the 
family of Charles Martel and Pepin for the old royal house 
meant far more than a mere change of dynasties. It was the 
birth of a new ideal of kingship and a new conception of 
the nature of the Frankish state. The tradition of loyalty 
to the Merovingians, decadent and impotent though they 
were, was too strong to be set aside by purely political 
methods, and it was only after gaining the approval of Pope 
Zachary that Pepin ventured to supersede the old dynasty 
and accept the royal crown by a solemn act of religious con- 
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secration which was performed by St. Boniface at Soissons 
in 751. 

This was the first introduction among the Franks of the 
religious ceremony by which the king was crowned and 
anointed by the Church, and the importance of the new 
rite was accentuated by its repetition three years later by 
the hands of the Pope himself when he visited Pepin to 
seek his aid against the Lombards. Henceforward it was to 
be a characteristic feature of Western kingship, so that the 
chrism or oil of consecration was held to confer a new 
sacred character on the person of the ruler. 7 There has 
been much discussion by historians with regard to the 
origins of the ceremony. It was already in use in the seventh 
century in Visigothic Spain, where, as I have said, the king- 
ship was exceptionally dependent on the support of the 
Church, and it is probable that it was practised even earlier 
among the Celtic peoples, whence it was no doubt trans- 
mitted to the Anglo-Saxons. But there can be no question 
that its ultimate origin is to be found in the Old Testament 
where it embodies the theocratic principle and the depend- 
ence of the secular power on the spiritual power of the 
prophet, as we see in the case of Samuel anointing David 
in place of Saul, and in the even more dramatic story of 
Eliseus’ mission to anoint Jehu as king to destroy the house 
of Ahab. In both of these cases the prophet as the repre- 
sentative of God intervenes to change the course of history 
by transferring the kingship to a new line, and we can hardly 
doubt that these precedents were in the minds of the Pope 
and St. Boniface and the advisers of King Pepin when the 
new rite was introduced. 

Thus from the beginning the new monarchy was asso- 
ciated with the Church and was regarded as the divinely ap- 
pointed organ of Christendom. No doubt Charles Martel 
and his son Pepin, u le petit poingeur," were tough and ruth- 
less soldiers who did not “carry the sword in vain”, and the 
former in particular used the wealth of the Church and the 
lands of the monasteries to provide fiefs or “benefices” for 

7 Cf. the words of the German tenth-century rite: "The grace 
of God has this day changed thee into another man and has 
made thee by the rite of unction partaker in His divinity.” 
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his warriors. But this secularization of Church property took 
place at the very moment when St. Bede was criticizing 
the excessive multiplication of monastic foundations as a 
source of the military weakness of Northumbria, and it is 
possible that Charles Martel's ruthless cutting out of dead 
wood was not altogether a misfortune for the Frankish 
Church. 

In any case, there is no doubt that the Carolingian house 
as a whole was traditionally friendly to the party of ec- 
clesiastical reform. St. Boniface, the noblest representative 
of that party, admitted that without the support of Charles 
Martel his missionary work would have been impossible. 
But it was under Charles's sons, Pepin and Carloman, that 
the Carolingians became most fully identified with the re- 
forming movement and gave their support to St. Boniface 
not only in his missionary activity but in his reform of the 
Frankish Church, carried out in the series of great councils 
that accompanied the formal inauguration of the Carotin- 
gian monarchy in 751. 

In this work the primary agent was the apostle of Ger- 
many himself, who, for all his unworldliness, possessed a 
remarkable talent for construction and organization, and he 
found an invaluable ally in Carloman, the most religious 
of all the Carolingians, who was responsible for summoning 
the first council of the Frankish Church to assemble after 
an interval of eighty years, thus putting an end to the ec- 
clesiastical anarchy which had characterized the later Mero- 
vingian period. 

Nevertheless, St. Boniface's programme of reform was 
not fully realized. He had hoped to use his power as Legate 
of the Holy See to restore the complete hierarchical order 
of bishops and metropolitans and, finally, of archbishops, 
who were to be invested by the Pope with the pallium as 
a mark of their delegated authority. But the resistance of 
the profoundly secularized episcopate, and the traditional 
authority of the secular power, rendered such a sweeping 
reform impossible. The patron of St. Boniface, Carloman, 
the ruler of Germany and North-West France, resigned his 
power in 747 and became a monk, first at Mount Soracte 
and afterwards at Monte Cassino. Pepin, who now united 
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the whole Frankish realm and set about the conquest of 
Aquitaine, was not a man to accept any diminution of his 
authority, although he was ready to use his power in an 
enlightened way and to forward the work of reform. There- 
fore, instead of bringing the Frankish Church under the 
immediate jurisdiction of Rome, the reformers were obliged 
to seek an alternative solution in a close association between 
the Frankish monarchy and the Papacy. 

St. Boniface accepted this solution in so far as he pre- 
sided at the ceremony which consecrated the new mon- 
archy, but he ceased to take any further share in the affairs 
of the Frankish Church. He withdrew to the monastery he 
had founded at Fulda to be the centre of missionary ac- 
tivity in central Germany, and soon afterwards returned to 
Frisia, which had been the starting point of his missionary 
activities, to offer his life as the crown of his apostolate 
(754). One of his last acts was to write to St. Fulrad of 
St. Denis, King Pepin's confidential adviser, on behalf of his 
missionaries and monks, “almost all strangers; some of them 
priests stationed in many places to minister to the Church 
and the people; some monks placed in our cells to teach 
children their letters; and some old men who have long 
lived and laboured with me. I am anxious about all these, 
that after my death they may have your counsel and the 
royal protection, and that they may not be scattered like 
sheep without a shepherd and that the peoples who dwell 
on the pagan marches may not lose the law of Christ”. 8 

In fact his disciple, St. Lull, who succeeded him as Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, was out of touch with the men who con- 
trolled the destinies of the Frankish kingdom. Some years 
later he complained to an English archbishop (Ethelbert of 
York) that “the Church is daily oppressed and harassed 
because new princes follow new ways and make new laws 
according to their desires”— quia modemi principes novos 
mores novosque leges secundum sua desideria condunt . 9 
And thus, in spite of the influence of St. Boniface and the 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries on the reforming policy of the 
Carolingians, they were not responsible for the vital deci- 

8 S. Bonifatu et Julli, Ep. 93, ed. Dummler M.G.H. 

9 Ibid., Ep. 125. 
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sions which transformed the character of the Frankish 
monarchy. They were due to the initiative of the Papacy 
and to the Frankish advisers of Pepin and his successor, 
Charles the Great, such as St. Fulrad of St. Denis, St. 
Chrodegang of Metz, and Wilichair of Sens. The appeals of 
Popes Stephen II and Paul I to King Pepin and that of 
Hadrian I to Charlemagne created a new political bond 
between the Papacy and the Frankish monarchy and ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of the Lombard kingdom, the 
abolition of the Byzantine sovereignty over Rome and 
Ravenna and the recognition of the king of the Franks as 
the patron and protector of the Holy See. In return, the 
Pope accepted the control of the Carolingian monarchy 
over the property and personnel of the Church, and the 
way was prepared for the establishment of the new Western 
Empire, which gave constitutional form and ritual conse- 
cration to the new relation between the Papacy and the 
Frankish kingdom. 

For the new Empire was an essentially theocratic institu- 
tion. "It expressed both the new conception of Christen- 
dom as the ultimate social unity, and the sacred character 
of the ruler as the divinely appointed leader of the Chris- 
tian people. The traditional expressions that convey the 
sacred or numinous nature of the imperial power — sacrum 
imperium, sancta majestas, divus Augustus, and the like, 
which had been preserved in the Byzantine Empire- 
acquired a new significance in the West, for, as we see from 
Alcuin’s correspondence , 10 the conception of the theocratic 
mission of the Frankish monarchy preceded Charles’s as- 
sumption of the imperial tide and was psychologically its 
cause rather than its consequence. In fact the fusion of the 
temporal and spiritual powers was far more complete in 
the Carolingian state than it had been in the Christian 
barbarian kingdoms, or even in the Byzantine Empire. The 
legislation of Charles the Great, which was of such im- 
portance for the development of Western culture, is the 
supreme expression of this theocratic conception of au- 

10 Cf. especially Ep. 174, in which Alcuin writes of the three 
supreme powers of the world: the Roman Papacy, the Roman 
Empire and the Frankish kingdom. 
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thority. It is the legislation of a unitary Church-state and 
covers every aspect of the common life of the Christian 
people from economics and police to liturgy and higher 
education and preaching. In the same way the administra- 
tion of the Carolingian state was equally unitary, since the 
bishop, no less than the count, was appointed and con- 
trolled by the emperor and acted with the count as joint 
representative of the imperial authority. So, too, the missi, 
the imperial delegates who carried out periodical tours of 
inspection through the provinces, were always composed of 
lay and ecclesiastical members in equal numbers— usually a 
count and a bishop or abbot. For the immense expansion 
of the Carolingian state in consequence of the conquest of 
Saxony and Hungary and the Spanish March and the an- 
nexation of Italy, Bavaria and Frisia had rendered religion 
the only real bond of union between the different peoples 
and languages of the Empire, and it was not as the princes 
of the Franks, but as the rulers and leaders of the whole 
Christian people^ that Charles and his successor, Louis the 
Pious, governed their dominions. 

No doubt Charles himself, like his father and grand- 
father, was a mighty warrior before the Lord, and it was 
his sword rather than his religious prerogative which had 
created the new Empire. Nevertheless he was inspired to 
an even greater extent than his predecessors by the ideals 
of the monks and scholars whom he had gathered at his 
court and from whom his counsellors and ministers and 
officials were recruited. 

I have already written in the previous chapter of this 
aspect of Charles the Great’s work— his promotion of educa- 
tion and literature, and his far-reaching plans for ecclesiasti- 
cal and liturgical reform, which did so much to increase the 
cultural unity of Western Europe. But apart from these 
cultural results, the Carolingian legislation in itself marks 
the emergence of the new social consciousness of Western 
Christendom. Hitherto the legislation of the Western king- 
doms had been of the nature of a Christian appendix to 
the old barbarian tribal codes. Now, for the first time, a 
complete break was made with the past, and Christendom 
enacted its own laws, which covered the whole field of social 
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activity in Church and state, and referred all things to the 
single standard of the Christian ethos. This was inspired 
neither by Germanic nor Roman precedent. The Carolin- 
gian emperors gave the law to the whole Christian people 
in the spirit of the kings and judges of the Old Testament, 
declaring the law of God to the people of God. In the 
letter which Cathaulf addressed to Charles at the beginning 
of his reign, the writer speaks of the king as the earthly 
representative of God, and he counsels Charles to use the 
Book of Divine Law as his manual of government, accord- 
ing to the precept of Deuteronomy xvii. 18-20, which com- 
mands the king to make a copy of the law from the books 
of the priests, to keep it always with him and to read it 
constantly so that he may learn to fear the Lord and keep 
His laws, lest his heart be lifted up in pride above his 
brethren and he turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 

So, too, Alcuin writes again and again of Charles as the 
second David, the chosen leader of the people of God, who 
not only guards the frontiers of Christendom against the 
pagan barbarian, but also guides and protects the Church 
herself and guards the Catholic faith against heresy and 
theological error. It would be a mistake to regard these ut- 
terances either as mere courtly flattery, or as a proof that 
the Church had become entirely subordinated to political 
interests and the supremacy of the state. What they show 
is rather a unitary conception of the Christian community 
in which the distinction of Church and state, which is so 
obvious to modem lawyers and political theorists, had be- 
come blurred and unimportant. This is shown very clearly 
in the passage with which Jonas of Orleans begins his 
treatise on the royal office— De Institutione Regia— in the 
reign of Louis the Pious. “All the faithful must know,” he 
writes, "that the universal Church is the body of Christ who 
is its Head, and in it there are two figures which stand out 
supreme— the priest and the king”— in ea duae principaliter 
existant eximie personae , sacerdotalis videlicet et regalis. 
But, above all, it is in the coronation rite itself that the new 
Carolingian Christian kingship achieved its classical expres- 
sion, which was transmitted from the Carolingian liturgy, 
on the one hand, to the West Frankish realm and the Anglo- 
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Saxon kingdom, and on the other to East Frankish king- 
doms and to the medieval empire. 

It is unnecessary for me to say much about this, be- 
cause we still possess this rite without substantial change 
in our own coronation service, and the evolution of the 
English coronation rite takes us back with hardly any seri- 
ous gaps to its Carolingian origins. This is one of the most 
remarkable examples in history of the continuity of the 
Western development, since here it is not a question of un- 
conscious influence or of the vestigial survival of ancient 
tradition in popular custom, but of a solemn public act 
which holds a central place in the political order of a great 
modem state. And all the elaborate ritual and symbolism 
which make up the ceremony have their origin in the an- 
cient conception of the king as a sacred representative 
figure, the head of the Christian society, standing between 
God and the people, bound by reciprocal bonds of loyalty 
and fidelity to one and the other, since the royal charisma, 
the grace conferred by unction, was manifested and justified 
only in so far as the king was the servant of God, the 
guardian of justice and the protector of the rights of his 
people. For if the people are bound to obey the king, the 
king himself is no less bound to keep his oath, which makes 
him a minister of God, as well as a sovereign. 

Thus there is a kind of theocratic constitutionalism im- 
plicit in the coronation rite which was gradually worked out 
in the evolution of the medieval state. For both the priest 
and the king were members and ministers of the same 
Christian society; both alike were consecrated by God for 
their office, the one to teach and offer sacrifice, the other 
to rule and judge. Throughout the Middle Ages there was a 
continuous tension which often rose to a conflict between 
these two authorities. But both of them were regarded as 
functionaries of the same society, and no one questioned 
that each of them possessed a sacred character, although 
there were wide differences of opinion with regard to their 
mutual relations and the determination of their respective 
functions and prerogatives. Even during the Carolingian 
period the position which was secured by the exceptional 
achievement of Charles the Great was rapidly undermined 
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and disintegrated by the weakness of his successor, so that 
the sense of unity of Christian society, which was the source 
of Charles the Great’s unique authority, was equally re- 
sponsible for the formal judgment and deposition of Louis 
the Pious in 834 by the bishops as the ultimate representa- 
tives of divine authority. For the divine right of the 
anointed king was counterbalanced throughout the greater 
part of the Middle Ages by its conditional and revocable 
character; and this was not a mere concession to theological 
theory; it was enforced by the very real authority of the 
Church. Here again the influence of the Old Testament 
tradition of theocracy was paramount, so that the medieval 
monarchy, and most of all the medieval empire, possessed 
a theocratic character in a different sense from that which is 
to be seen in the Byzantine Empire, or in the absolute 
monarchies of Europe after the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation. Nevertheless even in these later periods it is not 
difficult to find examples of the older view of the limited 
and essentially dependent nature of divine right. Through- 
out these periods, both in Catholic and Protestant Europe, 
there was a large body of opinion which acknowledged the 
Divine right of kings without admitting that this involved 
the principle of Passive Obedience, so that there is an his- 
toric connection between the modem idea of constitutional 
monarchy and the medieval tradition of kingship. 




Chapter V 



The Second Dark Age and the 
Conversion of the North 



The Carolingian Empire was an attempt to realize a vast 
programme of social and cultural reconstruction with slen- 
der material forces and no technical equipment. The re- 
markable thing is not that it was a material and political 
failure, but that the ideal of unity and the tradition of 
Christian culture which inspired it were able to survive so 
long in the adverse conditions of the ninth century. 

For from the moment that its founder died, the Empire 
was involved in a mounting tide of difficulties and disasters 
against which emperors and bishops maintained an heroic 
but ineffectual struggle. It was not merely that the disap- 
pearance of the dominant personality of Charlemagne al- 
lowed the fundamental contradiction between the barbaric 
Frankish tradition of patrimonial tribal monarchy and the 
specifically Carolingian ideal of a unitary Christian Church- 
state to become explicit. The crisis was due still more to the 
fact that for the next century and a half Western Christen- 
dom was exposed to a new storm of barbarian invasion even 
more destructive than those of the fifth century. For not 
only was the Carolingian Empire far weaker and smaller 
than the Roman world, it was open to attack simultaneously 
from every side: from the Scandinavian pirates of the 
North, from Saracen raiders in the Western Mediterranean 
and finally by a new horde from the eastern steppes— the 
Magyars— whose raids extended from the Lower Danube 
over the whole of Central Europe and Northern Italy. Thus 
by the tenth century Western Christendom had become 
surrounded by a rising flood of barbarism and the leader- 
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ship of Western culture had passed to Islamic Spain which 
was then at the height of its prosperity under the inde- 
pendent Khalifate of Cordova. 

The threat to Christian civilization was rendered more 
serious by the fact that the monasteries which had hitherto 
been the centres of Western culture were particularly ex- 
posed to barbarian attacks. Long before the Carolingian 
Empire was seriously threatened, the great monastic cen- 
tres of Northumbrian and Celtic culture had been de- 
stroyed— Lindisfarne in 793, Jarrow in 794 and Iona in 802 
and 806. Thenceforward the shrines and monasteries of Ire- 
land were devastated year by year until by 830 a powerful 
Scandinavian kingdom was established in Eastern Ireland 
which became the base for further raids on Western Britain 
and the Atlantic coasts of France and Spain. Thus the 
movement of destruction followed the same path as the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon missionaries, who had contributed 
so much to the formation of the Carolingian culture; and 
as the new monastic foundations had been the character- 
istic feature of the earlier movement, so now the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries was no less characteristic of the 
new outburst of barbarism. 

The monastic culture of Ireland and Northumbria never 
recovered from this assault, and even in the Carolingian 
Empire it caused a setback to the monastic movement 
which had far-reaching effects on religion and culture. 

But the main threat to Western Christendom came not 
from this sporadic raiding but from the massive threat of 
an organizetMnvasion from Denmark by way of Frisia and 
South-East England. This danger had been staved off for 
half a century by the co-ordinated action of Carolingian 
diplomacy and missionary activity. Indeed it was during 
the reign of Charlemagne's successor, Louis the Pious, that 
Christianity first penetrated into Scandinavia through the 
work of St. Anskar, the first archbishop of the new see of 
Hamburg, formed in 831. It was only after the fall of Louis 
the Pious, and still more after the outbreak of civil war 
between his sons, that the attacks upon the Carolingian 
kingdoms became serious. In 845 the Danish king sailed up 
the Weser and destroyed Hamburg, the northern outpost 
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of Christian civilization; in the same year Paris was sacked 
and Charles the Bald paid a heavy ransom to the Danes, 
while at the same time in the Mediterranean Rome was 
attacked by the Saracens, who plundered the tombs of the 
Apostles, the sacred centre of Western Christendom. 

But these disasters were only the prelude to the main 
attack on the West, which began about 850 and continued 
without intermission for the next fifty years. During these 
years it was no longer a question of isolated pirate raids, 
but of skilfully planned invasion by highly organized pro- 
fessional armies bent on conquest and settlement. Year 
after year they established their winter quarters in strategic 
positions on the coast of the Atlantic and the English 
Channel from which they launched their annual campaigns 
on Frisia, Eastern England or Western France. From 855 
to 862 they were established on the Loire and the Lower 
Seine. In 865 the main attack on England began, which 
led to the rapid conquest and settlement of Northumbria 
and Mercia and to the long struggle with Wessex from 
871-78, in which the stubborn and heroic resistance of King 
Alfred ultimately decided the issue. But this was followed 
in 879 by an even more formidable onslaught on all the 
Western Carolingian lands from the Elbe to the Garonne. 
On Candlemas Day 880 the whole northern army of the 
German kingdom, led by Bruno the Duke of Saxony, two 
bishops and twelve counts, was destroyed by the Danes in 
a great battle in the snow and ice at Ebersdorf on the Lune- 
berg Heath. The two young kings of Germany and West 
Francia did pin temporary successes at Saucourt and 
Thim6on, but both of them died almost immediately 
afterwards, and Charles the Fat, who temporarily reunited 
all the Carolingian kingdoms, proved completely incapable 
of dealing with the situation. The great army which had 
come from England established itsdf in the very heart of 
the Carolingian Empire and proceeded to devastate me- 
thodically the lands between the Rhine and the Seine, 
burning Cologne and Treves and Metz, and sacking the 
imperial palace and the tomb of Charlemagne at Aachen. 
In 882 the army was at Cond6 on the Scheldt, in 883 it 
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was at Amiens, while in 885-86 it was concentrating its 
efforts on the siege of Paris, where the forces of Christen- 
dom made a last desperate stand. 

It is of these dark years that the chronicler of St. Vedast 
writes, “The Northmen cease not to slay and carry into 
captivity the Christian people, to destroy the churches and 
to burn the towns. Everywhere there is nothing but dead 
bodies— clergy and laymen, nobles and common people, 
women and children. There is no road or place where the 
ground is not covered with corpses. We live in distress and 
anguish before this spectacle of the destruction of the 
Christian people.” 1 

These years witnessed the final collapse of the Carolin- 
gian Empire. The failure of the last attempt to rally the 
united forces of the West round the surviving representa- 
tive of the house of Charlemagne was followed by a new 
alignment of power round the local leaders of national re- 
sistance— Eudes, the Count of Paris, in France, Amulf in 
Germany, Rudolf in Burgundy, and Guy of Spoleto in 
Italy. These new kings derived their authority from their 
military leadership and their power to protect their coun- 
try from the inroads of the barbarians. Nor were they alto- 
gether unsuccessful, for the victory of Eudes at Montfaucon 
in 888, and the still more important success of Amulf in 
891 when he stormed the camp of the main Viking army 
at Louvain, marked the turn of the tide. The Vikings once 
more diverged their efforts against King Alfred in the great 
invasion of 892-96, which is so fully described in the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle, from which Wessex finally emerged 
battered but undefeated. Much suffering was still in store 
for the West, and the worst of the Magyar invasions was 
still to come. But the climax of the storm had passed and 
the survival of Christendom was secured. 

I have dealt in some detail with the events of these years, 
because they were of such decisive importance in the history 
of the West. There has never been a war which so directly 
threatened the existence of Western Christendom as a 
whole; indeed the Christian resistance has more right to 

1 Annal. Vedast. ann. 884. 
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the name of a crusade than the Crusades themselves . 2 It 
subjected the inchoate order of Western Christendom to a 
terrible test which burnt away anything that was weak and 
superfluous and left only the hardest and most resistant 
elements which were inured to insecurity and violence. 
Thus these years saw the complete destruction of the mo- 
nastic culture of Northumbria and East Anglia which had 
produced such rich fruits in the previous century. They 
marked the end of the great age of Celtic Christian cul- 
ture, which survived only in a weakened and impoverished 
condition. They destroyed the Carolingian Empire itself 
and ended the intellectual revival when it was just reach- 
ing its creative period in the lifetime of John Scotus and 
Servatus Lupus. 

Above all, this age destroyed the hope of a pacific devel- 
opment of culture which had inspired the leaders of the 
Church and the missionary movement and reasserted the 
warlike character of Western society which it had inherited 
from its barbarian past. Henceforward the warrior ethos, 
the practice of private war and the blood feud were as 
prevalent in Christian society as among its pagan neigh- 
bours. The reign of law which Charlemagne and the ec- 
clesiastical statesmen of the Carolingian Empire had at- 
tempted to impose was forgotten, and the personal relation 
of fidelity between lord and vassal became the only basis 
of social organization. 

But in so far as these changes lessened the distance be- 
tween the Christians and the barbarians, they made it 
easier for the latter to become assimilated by Christian so- 
ciety. The Viking conquerors on Christian soil in England, 
Normandy and Ireland often became Christian from the 
moment of their settlement, thus forming an intermediate 
zone between Christendom and the pagan world through 
which Christian influence gradually penetrated back to the 
homelands of the conquerors and prepared the way for the 
conversion of Scandinavia. 

England and Ireland were the chief centres of this proc- 
ess of cultural and religious interpenetration during the 

2 The whole army that fell at Ebersdorf in 880 was canonized 
collectively by the German Church as the Martyrs of Ebersdorf. 
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tenth century and it was also in England that the first of 
the new national kingdoms arose as an organized centre of 
resistance against the heathen invader. No Christian land 
had suffered more severely than England from the disaster 
of the ninth century; nowhere were the centres of the old 
monastic culture so completely destroyed. Yet King Alfred, 
unlike his contemporaries on the Continent, such as Eudes 
in France, Arnulf in Germany and Boso in Provence, was 
not content to organize a successful military resistance. 
Alone among the rulers of his time, he realized the vital 
importance of the spiritual issue and devoted no less energy 
to the recovery of the tradition of Christian culture than 
to the defence of national existence. 

It is impossible to be in any doubt about King Alfred’s 
sense of the urgency of the problem, since he himself 
summed up the whole situation in the preface to his trans- 
lation of St. Gregory’s treatise on Pastoral Care which is 
one of the most remarkable documents of medieval culture 
and the earliest monument of English prose. 

He describes in moving words how the tradition of the 
golden age of Christian culture had been lost until only 
the name of Christendom was left. “The name alone we 
loved that we were Christians, and very few of the virtues.” 

When I remember all this then I remember also how I 
saw before it was all ravaged and burned, how the churches 
stood around dl England, filled with treasures and books 
and a great company of God’s servants, and how little they 
fdt the profit of books for they could not understand them 
because they were not written in our tongue. As if they 
said our elders who held these places before us loved wis- 
dom and through it they got wedth and left it to us. Here 
we may see their traces but we cannot follow after them, 
and for that have lost both the wealth and the wisdom be- 
cause we were not willing to bend our minds to the pursuit 
of learning. 

The remedy for this state of things Alfred found in the 
development of the vernacular culture. 

For it seems well to me that we dso change into the 
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tongue that we all know the books that are most needful 
to be known by all men; and we will bring it about as we 
very well may, if we have peace, that all the youth of free 
men of England, those that have the opportunity to give 
themselves to it, should be bound to learning, while they 
can be bound to no other usefulness, until the time when 
they all know how to read English writing . Let them fur- 
ther learn the Latin tongue who desire to learn it and to 
rise to a higher state. 9 

It was with this aim that King Alfred, with the help of 
Archbishop St. Plegmund, Asser the Welshman, St. Grim- 
bald the Fleming and John the monk of Corvey in Saxony, 
began his library of translations which he carried on during 
the last twelve years of his reign in the midst of the "var- 
ious and manifold troubles of the Kingdom”. And all his 
achievements as a warrior king (like Amulf and Eudes and 
his ancestors) are perhaps less heroic than the determina- 
tion with which he set himself in his later years to acquire 
learning in order to restore to his people the lost tradition 
of Christian culture. 

It is interesting to compare the work of Alfred with that 
of Charlemagne. He was attempting to do for England 
what Charlemagne had attempted to do for Western 
Christendom as a whole. He was working in far more un- 
favourable circumstances with insufficient resources and 
inadequate intellectual help. Nevertheless his modest plan 
for the diffusion of a vernacular Christian culture was per- 
haps more suited to the real needs of the age than the 
theocratic universalism of the Carolingian Empire. 

The Empire was not strong enough to withstand the dis- 
integrating effects of the barbarian attacks, but its tradition 
was still powerful enough to prevent the new kingdoms 
from basing themselves on the foundation of autonomous 
national traditions of culture. In the West the fall of the 
Empire was followed by the dissolution of the authority of 
the state itself. It was not the national kingdom but the 
local centres of military control— the county and feudal 
principality— which became the vital political realities. The 

8 Preface to Cura Pastoralis, translated by M. Williams. 
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new kingdoms of Burgundy, Italy, Provence and Lorraine 
possessed only a shadowy and fitful existence, and though 
the kingdom of France or Western Francia retained some- 
thing of its ancient prestige, the actual position of the 
king in the tenth century was no more than that of honorary 
president of a committee of feudal magnates who were 
their own masters and ruled as kings in their own princi- 
palities. 

In the East, however, the political development followed 
a different course. Christian Germany was so largely a Caro- 
lingian creation, and the German Church had been so 
closely associated with the Empire in the work of govern- 
ment and in the extension of Christian culture to the Elbe 
and the Danubian lands that the Carolingian tradition sur- 
vived the fall of the Empire and determined the whole 
character of the subsequent development. The centrifugal 
tendency which showed itself in the rise of the five great 
duchies— Saxony, Bavaria, Thuringia, Franconia and Swabia 
—was checked by the loyalty of the episcopate to the mon- 
archical principle which was solemnly reasserted as a prin- 
ciple of Christian faith by the great synod of Hohenaltheim 
in 916. 

This alliance of Church and king became the comer 
stone of the new political order established by Otto the 
Great (936-73)— an order which was consummated by 
Otto’s coronation at Rome in 963 and the restoration of 
the Western Empire. The new Empire was thoroughly 
Carolingian in tradition and ideals. Indeed, Otto I went 
even further than Charlemagne in his reliance on the 
Church in the practical administration of the Empire, so 
that the bishops acquired the functions of the Carolingian 
court and became the main instruments of government. 
This conversion of the episcopate into a territorial and po- 
litical power was to some extent common to all the lands 
that had formed part of the Carolingian Empire- to France 
and Italy as well as to Germany and Lorraine. It did not 
exist in Anglo-Saxon society, nor in the newly converted 
barbarian kingdoms of Scandinavia, Poland and Hungary. 
But nowhere did the process go so far, or have such serious 
political and religious consequences, as in the lands of the 
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Empire in Germany and Lorraine, where it was destined 
to condition the relations of Church and state for six hun- 
dred years. Even the Reformation did not exhaust the con- 
sequences of this anomalous situation, and the German 
episcopate remained inextricably entangled with the politi- 
cal order until the ecclesiastical principalities were finally 
liquidated in the age of Napoleon. 

If the Germanic Empire had possessed the universal 
character of its Carolingian prototype as the political ex- 
pression of the respublica Christiana, the situation might 
not have been so irremediable. But since, in spite of its 
theoretical claims, it was never conterminous with Western 
Christendom, and possessed its own national aims and in- 
terests, there was an inherent contradiction between the 
spiritual office and the political functions of the new type 
of count-bishop who was the central figure in the adminis- 
tration of the Empire. The leading minds in the Carolin- 
gian Church, like Rabanus Maurus, had always been con- 
scious of the danger, and even in the tenth century St. 
Radbod of Utrecht was faithful to the tradition of St. 
Willebrord and St. Boniface and refused to accept secular 
office as inconsistent with the spiritual functions of the 
episcopate. 

But in the age of Otto I this attitude was no longer 
tenable. The great leader of the Church in Germany, St. 
Bruno, the brother of the Emperor, accumulated every kind 
of ecclesiastical and secular dignity. He was Archbishop of 
Cologne, Abbot of Lorsch and Corvey, Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire, Duke of Lorraine and, finally, Regent of the 
Empire during the absence of Otto in Italy . 4 Yet at the 
same time he was a great patron of learning, a student of 
Greek and a leader in the new movement of educational 
and cultural revival which accompanied the restoration of 
the Empire. It was, in fact, when the influence of these 
ecclesiastical statesmen was at its highest, during' the mi- 
nority of Otto III and under his brief reign, that the new 
Empire came nearest to realizing the Carolingian ideals of 
Christian universalism. No doubt this was partly due to the 

4 It is significant that it was in 1870 that his cultus was first 
confirmed by the Holy See. 
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personality of the young Emperor himself, who was half 
Byzantine in blood and was intensely alive to the appeal 
of Roman tradition and Byzantine religion. But no less 
important was the formative influence of the remarkable 
group of ecclesiastics who were his teachers and advisers, 
St. Bernward of Hildesheim, St. Heribert of Cologne, St. 
Notker of Li£ge and, above all, Gerbert of Aurillac, Pope 
Sylvester II, the most universal intelligence of his age. 

Thus the close of the tenth century witnessed a brief 
spasmodic attempt to transform the Germanic national 
kingdom of the Saxon emperors into the universal and in- 
ternational empire of Christian Rome. Otto III made it his 
aim to revive the international prestige of Rome, free the 
city from the control of the local aristocratic factions and 
establish the closest possible unity with the Papacy. His 
favourite residence was at Rome in the “palace-monastery” 
on the Aventine, close to St. Alessio, and he took as his 
programme of government “the restoration of the republic 
and the renovation of the Roman Empire ”— Restitutio 
republicae et Renovatio Imperii Romanorum. 

And though his brief reign ended in failure and disap- 
pointment, it nevertheless had a greater influence on the 
future development of Western Christendom than many 
reigns that were more famous and more materially success- 
ful. In the first place, by the nomination of the first North- 
ern European Popes— Gregory V and Sylvester II— it fore- 
shadowed the internationalization of the Papacy which was 
to characterize the great age of the medieval Church. And 
in the second place, by the abandonment of the Saxon 
policy of German imperialist expansion which had identi- 
fied the conversion of the pagans with their submission to 
the German Empire and the German Church, it led to the 
formation of the new Christian kingdoms of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Yet the age which saw the conversion of Hungary and 
Poland and Russia was also a time of triumph for Northern 
paganism. Again for the last time the Viking fleets were 
launched against the West, and a new age of barbarian 
conquest began. The causes of the new movement are ob- 
scured by the complicated struggle for power which divided 
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the three Northern kingdoms against one another. But it is 
probable that the consolidation of German power by Otto I 
was felt as a threat to Northern independence, and the de- 
feat of Otto II in Italy was the signal for the Danes, like 
the Wends east of the Elbe, to renounce Christianity and 
to invade the territory of Christendom. 

It was, however, England rather than the Continent that 
was the chief victim of the new Viking attack. The restored 
Christian kingdom of the house of Alfred, which had at- 
tained its zenith under King Edgar (959-75), had now 
fallen on evil times, and under the pressure of invasion it 
collapsed in blood and ruin. For twenty-five years England 
was plundered from end to end and drained of immense 
sums of money, relics of which are still found in graves 
and hoards and in runic inscriptions from one end of 
Scandinavia to the other. Finally, in 1016, Canute, the son 
of the leader of the pagan reaction, was recognized as king 
of England, thus becoming the founder of an Anglo- 
Scandinavian empire. 

But the victory of Canute was not a victory for paganism. 
As soon as he was in power he dismissed the Viking army 
and ruled England "under the laws of King Edgar" accord- 
ing to the traditions of Christian kingship. He became a 
great benefactor of the Church, building the tombs and 
adorning the sepulchres of the saints, like St. Alphege, 
whom his father had slain. Like Ine and Ethulwulf, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome to visit the tombs of the 
Apostles and assist with the princes of Christendom at the 
coronation of the Emperor in 1027. He introduced English 
bishops and monks into Denmark and Norway and it 
seemed for a time as though Canterbury might replace 
Hamburg as the ecclesiastical capital of the North. 

Thus the incorporation of Scandinavia into Western 
Christendom was due, not as in Central Europe to the 
power and prestige of the Western Empire, but to the con- 
quest of Christian England by the barbarians who brought 
back Christianity to the North with the other spoils of in- 
vasion. 

Hence the conversion of the Northern peoples did not 
mean the victory of an alien culture and the loss of na- 
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tional independence, as happened to the continental Sax- 
ons or the Slavs of Eastern Germany. The pagan North en- 
tered the society of Western Christendom at the very time 
when its social vitality was greatest and its culture most 
creative. It was the work of the greatest of their own rulers, 
kings like St. Vladimir in Russia, Canute the Mighty in 
Denmark and Olaf Trygvason and Olaf the Saint in Nor- 
way. 

It was, in fact, only through the authority of a new uni- 
versal religion that the national monarchy acquired the 
prestige necessary to overcome the conservatism of the old 
peasant culture and the independence of the old tribal 
kingdoms— “fylker” or folks. 

In this way the victory of Christianity coincided with the 
attainment of national unity and was the culmination of 
the process of expansion and cultural interchange which 
had accompanied the Viking movement. The mixed culture 
of the Christian Viking states across the seas reacted on the 
culture of the Scandinavian homelands and led to the 
breaking down of local particularism alike in religion and 
politics. Indeed it seemed for a time as though the whole of 
the Nordic culture area from the British Isles to the Baltic 
would be united in a northern Christian empire under the 
sovereignty of the Danish king. Ruling from his court at 
Winchester, surrounded by English ecclesiastics, Scandi- 
navian mercenaries and Icelandic poets, Canute brought 
the Northern lands for the first time into real contact with 
the international life of Western Christendom. The North 
had never before known a king so rich and so powerful. As 
Toraren the Icelander wrote: 

Canute rules the land 

As Christ, the shepherd of Greece, doth the heavens! 

Nevertheless this empire of the North, like the contem- 
porary Slavonic empire of Boleslav the Great in Poland 
(992-1025), was a fragile and transitory power, and the 
figure of Canute made little permanent impression on the 
Northern mind. It was not Canute, but his defeated rival 
and victim, Olaf the Saint, who became the type and repre- 
sentative of the new ideal of Christian kingship in the 
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Northern lands. For Canute, in spite of his Christian laws 
and his lavish generosity to the Church, made no appeal to 
the higher elements in the Nordic traditions. He was a suc- 
cessful warrior and statesman, but he was never a hero, for 
he owed his victories to his overwhelming power and to 
an unscrupulous use of his great financial resources. Olaf 
Haroldson, on the other hand, was an authentic representa- 
tive of the Northern heroic tradition, like his predecessor 
Olaf Trygvason (995-1000). He completed the latter’s 
work of Christianizing Norway, breaking the stubborn re- 
sistance of the pagan chiefs and countryfolk with fire and 
sword, and died like the other Olaf in an heroic battle 
against hopeless odds. 

But the battle of Stiklestad (1050) differs from that of 
Svoldr (1000) in that it was a civil war against the king’s 
faithless subjects who had been bought by Canute’s Eng- 
lish money. Thus it was an historical realization of the 
dominant motive of the old epic poetry— the tragedy of 
loyal heroism defeated by treachery and gold. As Olaf’s 
friend the poet Sighvat wrote: 

There go the prince's foes, 

Bringing their open purses, 

Many bid dearly in metal 
For the head of our king. 

Every man knows that he who sells 
His own good lord for gold 
'Will end in black hell 
And of such is he worthy .* 

But in the case of Olaf this ancient tradition of Nordic 
heroism was united with a new spirit of religious faith. As 
Olaf's retainers kept their faith with their lord, so Olaf 
himself kept faith with the Lord of Heaven. And thus the 
new religion became the object of a deeper loyalty than the 
religion of the old gods had ever evoked. 

The year after the battle, the body of St. Olaf was taken 
to Nidaros (Trondheim) and the defeated king became the 
patron and protector of the Christian North, and the fame 

6 Heimskiin gla, p. 403, ed. E. Monsen (Cambridge 1932). 
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of his virtues and miracles spread throughout the North 
with extraordinary rapidity. 

Even his former enemies acknowledged his power and 
accepted him as the patron and guardian of the Norwegian 
monarchy, as we see in the fine poem called 'The Song of 
the Sea Calm” which Canute's court poet Toraren wrote 
only a few years later. Although the poem is dedicated to 
King Swein, the Danish usurper, its real hero is the dead 
king who still rules the land from his shrine at Nidaros. 

There he lies 
Whole and pure 
The high praised king 

There the bells 
May ring aloud 
Of themselves, 

Above the shrine 
For every day 
The folk to hear 
The clanging bells 
Above the king. 

Hardly had Haroldson 
Got a home 
In the heavenly realm 
Ere he became 
A mighty man of peace. 

A host of men 

Where the holy king doth lie 
Kneel for help, 

Blind and dumb 
Seek the king, 

And home they go 
Their sickness healed. 

Pray thou to Olaf 
The man of God 
That he grant thee 
His holy spirit. 

With God himself 
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He seeks 

Success and peace 

For dll men .« 

Thus the popular canonization of St. Olaf in 1031 is 
important not only as one of the first and most spontaneous 
instances of the way in which the new peoples consecrated 
their nationality by adopting a royal saint as their national 
patron, but still more because it marks the final reconcilia' 
tion between the Nordic and the Christian traditions. St. 
Olaf quickly took the place of Thor as the patron of the 
farmers, their champion against trolls and witches, and the 
ideal type of the Northern warrior. The national code of 
law became known as the laws of St. Olaf, and the kings of 
Norway were regarded as the heirs and representatives of 
St. Olaf, almost in the same way as the kings of Sweden 
in the heathen time had been the successors and represent* 
atives of the God Frey. 

The wholehearted acceptance of Christianity in Norway 
and Denmark gradually transformed the spirit of Scandi- 
navian culture. 

Adam of Bremen, who is a contemporary witness and 
was well informed of Northern affairs through his friend- 
ship with King Sweyn Estrithson of Denmark, has de- 
scribed the change in a remarkable passage. After speaking 
of their former piracy, he goes on: 

But after their acceptance of Christianity, they have be- 
come imbued with better principles and have now learned 
to love peace and truth and to be content with their pov- 
erty; even to distribute what they have stored up and not 
as aforetime to gather up what was scattered. ... Of all 
men they are the most temperate both in food and in their 
habits , loving above all things thrift and modesty. Yet so 
great is their veneration for priests and churches, that there 
is scarcely a Christian to be found who does not make an 
offering on every occasion that he hears Muss. ... In many 
places of Norway and Sweden, the keepers of the flocks 
are men of noble rank, who after the manner of the pa- 



6 Heimskiingk, p. 469, trans. E. Monsen and A. H. Smith. 




